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THE TURN OF THE YEAR 


By THORNTON NIVEN WILDER 


HE weeks surrounding the holidays saw the production in 
New York of some dozen and a half new plays. Adding this 


material to the offering of the autumn we are in a position 
to conclude that this season will be one of the most disappointing 
in many a long year. The very Law of Probability should have ac- 
corded us a few more satisfying evenings in the theatre. We can 
derive some comfort from the discovery that the finest moments 
have been the work of Americans. What Price Glory, Desire Under 
the Elms, They Knew What They Wanted and the last act of Pro- 
cessional promise us that we shall not have always to look abroad for 
the half of our intelligent entertainment. There were a number of 
foreign importations during the holidays, but invariably from the 
second shelf of their distinguished authors, less interesting examples 
of Galsworthy and Molnar and Hermann Bahr. One act of Barrie 
that in a normal season should pale between a Heartbreak House and 
a Liltom shines too brightly in this company. 

High hopes, for instance, had centred on Molnar’s Carnival. Yet 
after the play one came away thinking of how rare and eloquent 
it would have seemed, if one had only been deaf. The scenario was 
good; Lee Simonson’s palace at Budapest was worthy of great 
actions; there were brilliant gowns and uniforms, and the usual 
Gilbert Miller felicities in glass and cutlery; there was Elsie Fer- 
guson, never so beautiful, and never, since The Strange Woman, so 
persuasive. But one had had to listen to the words and to submit 
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to the detail. Could it have been the translator who had erased 
from the text all signs of distinction; who, in the love scenes, had 
rung the changes for twenty minutes on “Let us fly!” and on “T Joye 
you!” in the diction of serial novels in a newspaper? Not only 
was the phrasing bad, however; one continually caught Molnar ip 
the act of filling in time. It seemed incredible that the author of 
Liliom and Launzi and The Guardsman could so have run out of 
invention as to make nothing of the picturesque situation of a palace 
overrun with detectives, of a chorus of check-room matrons, or of 
the history of a famous gem. There were indications that we were 
not always getting the original play: for example, Camilla Oroszy 
being called stupid by all her friends led one to suppose that hers 
was intended to be a character part. But the mere possession on 
Elsie Ferguson’s part of a pointed chin and a reflective forehead 
forever prevents her playing stupidity; she gave the impression of a 
Camilla pretending to be dull, but being so, so deep. This provided, 
incidentally, the second conspicuous example this season of an actress's 
physical presence undermining her characterization: how could one 
believe in the sufferings of Paula Tanqueray when one saw, not 
the regretful vagrant of the stage-directions, but an enormous, master- 
ful blonde with magnetic eyes that could abash lions and for whom, 
against a sea of troubles, the consolation of her own splendor would 
be sufficient. Even assuming, then, that we lost something of 
Carnival through translation and casting, it will require all the m- 
mored excellences of The Red Mill and The Glass Slipper to clear 
Molnar’s record of this early thinly written comedy. 


From Budapest we pass to Vienna, which sent us Hermann 
Bahr’s The Mongrel in an adaptation by Elmer Rice, a production 
that had not decided what it meant to do and that struggled a little 
pathetically to appeal to several different audiences. It hoped to 
attach the new earnest audience, the Boni-and-Liveright audience; 
but only so far as would not antagonize the David Warfield house, 
with little favors thrown at intervals to the admirers of Louis Mann. 
Recourse to Der Querulant corroborates a suspicion that it was an 
inconsiderable piece in the original, some sociological fervors, some 
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painstaking dialect, and a rather leisurely psychological fiddling. 
Amid all these changing winds Rudolph Schildkraut never swerved 
a hair’s-breadth from his patient photographic portrait of a solitary 
and vengeful roadmender, calling from time to time on magnificent 
reserves of indignation and pathos. Discontent with The Mongrel 
springs ultimately from the fact that, though in life a trifle may burn 
down cities, in drama grief over a dead dog is insufficient main- 
spring for a play. Of the settings, again provided by Lee Simonson, 
that for the interior of the roadmender’s cottage was admirable, but 
the other two were marred by the besetting fault of our best de- 
signers: a look of utter newness. The happiest effects in composition, 
color and appropriateness have been impaired by a shininess that 
allies them to the rooms in a department store window. 

From Germany came Jsabel, adapted by Arthur Richman from 
the Ingeborg of Curt Goetz, a short comedy with which Charles 
Frohman, Inc., has combined Barrie’s one-act Shall We Join the 
Ladies? There is no distinctive mark of Germany on this play, either 
because the adapter has brightened it up, or because the smarter 
milieux of all nations are becoming more and more alike. The play 
is not without wit, but so slight that it would be torture to have to 
read it in book form. One must respect any play, however, which 
so liberates the best gifts of its five expert comedians with an air of 
the happiest improvisation. 

France brought nothing to holiday play-goers, but England was 
thrice represented. F. Tennyson Jesse’s Quarantine is a farce that 
may be called a comedy while there are no touchstones near to 
expose it. It discloses some moments of an audacity that ten years 
ago would have whipped up the clergymen, and a view of Helen 
Hayes acquiring an admirable art towards better material. One 
discovers a little ruefully that the magic hand of Norman-Bel Geddes 
has been forced to obey the first rule of a stage-designer and subdue 
his settings to the spirit of the play: would that during the dull 
explication of the last act we could have rested our eyes on some 
inappropriate but brilliant tropical fantasy. 

Old English reminds us that Galsworthy has been writing plays 
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lately—Windows, A Family Man and The Forest—far below the 
level of his fiction. In the present piece the lapse is exactly one agt 
long. Surrounding it are two acts during which there pours across 
the footlights the atmosphere of business in old London, old seg. 
trading firms, pompous boards and committeemen, of solid pros. 
perous houses in gloomy squares, of old wines and faithful servants. 
But in the middle act in the cheap lodgings of Mrs. Larne, Galsworthy 
curiously fails to color a scene that many lesser dramatists could 
have done better. How Haddon Chambers would have touched jn 
the shabby genteel novelist, her wiles and her war with the trades. 
men. As it is, no telling details arrest us, the patter of the young 
people is deplorable, and the visit of the ominous and quizzical 
grandfather loses untold values of contrast and implied emotion, 
The last act recovers and we are in at the death of the old sinner, 
For the length of three scenes, including that Lucullan suicide 
achieved by a long meal of oysters and pheasant and relayed wines 
crowned by a cheese ramekin, the author brings up his resources of 
anecdote and dialogue to complete the portrait of his sitter, discov- 
ering all moods from rage to an elegiac tenderness over his youth. 
George Arliss fills the role with some playing in the great tradition 
of those actors whose names Old English murmurs over to himself as 
the glory of the theatre in his youth. This is not the Arliss of the 
false miniature style, where an expression of astuteness in the half- 
closed eye and an air of omniscience have impressed the crowd as 
great acting. He has abandoned the trompe-l’oeil finesse; his plan 
has become bold and simplified and his very voice has added fullness 
to what was merely edge. 

The atmosphere of the printed page frequently rises from Old 
English and even Candida, but there arrived in town a fragment 
from a dramatist whose works are the most immediate theatre and 
cannot be made to lie down in a book without lengthy persuasion. 
Barrie’s Shall We Join the Ladies? has no excuse save its own expett- 
ness. The direction at the Empire has wrought havoc with it and 
substituted for an eery horror, a vulgar Scotland Yard horrot. 
Characters cringe and slink; the guilty consciences betray themselves 
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Walter Hampden has realized one of the ambitions 
of his life in producing Othello and playing the 
Moor. His Othello is a dignified, benignant, out- 
raged figure, lacking somewhat throughout the tor- 
rential passion of the Moor but of great poetic 
beauty and flaming into complete life in the scene 
where Lago first kindles jealousy in his heart. This 
drawing is by Bert Sharkey. 



















Bruguiére 


Mordecai Gorelik has caught the blatant Ameri- 
canism of vaudeville in this setting for the first 
scene of John Howard Lawson’s “jazz symphony 
of American life,” which the Theatre Guild has 
produced. The hideous red and blue houses of this 
West Virginia mining town are hung with flags 
and Betsy Ross bunting frames in the stage. Gore- 
lik’s approach has been the same as Lawson’s to 
his subject. The play is patterned on the direct 
techniques of vaudeville, and Gorelik, with that 
in mind, has painted his buildings, and the strue- 
tures of the mines beyond, on a drop curtain. Sadie 
Cohen, trombone in hand, is succumbing to the 
contagious, agonizing, discordant rhythms of the 
jazz-struck miners. 














Bruguiére 


Robert Edmond Jones has designed some of the 
most beautiful settings of his career for Walter 
Hasenclever’s Beyond by using the plaster dome of 
the Provincetown Playhouse as a background and 
by placing in front of it only the most significant ab- 
stract details. Lighted as these settings are lighted 
at the Provincetown they take on an amazing 
quality. Avove, the bedroom. A bed and two 
shuttered window frames are set against the dome, 
which is bathed in blue. Helen Gahagan, who with 
Walter Abel forms the cast for this expressionistic 
drama of many scenes and acts, is here seen looking 
at the bed of her dead husband. 





Bruguiécre 


Gilbert and Sullivan are not alone in poking fun 
at the Pre-Raphaelites and the esthetic Renaissance 
of the seventies and eighties in the revival of 
Patience at the Greenwich Village Theatre. This 
comic opera, which is seen too seldom and which 
could not be given often enough, is set by Robert 
Edmond Jones with a fine and amusing sense of 
satire. In the second act, slim birches stand before 
a backdrop heavy with the intense colors of a Burne- 
Jones or a Rossetti, and provide an amusing scenic 
accompaniment to “Bunthorne’s Bride.”’ 
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with a trowel. In the London production there is reported to have 
been an atmosphere of spiritual awe as the ladies one by one passed 
into the “dark corridor,” recalling those ventures into the magic wood 
of Dear Brutus. Even so, the play, for one that means nothing much 
and ends nowhere, speaks of a master’s pen. 

Arriving at last in America we find two plays that stand in some 
contrast to one another. The Youngest by Philip Barry is about a 
materialistic family that tries to prevent its youngest member from 
becoming a writer and Mrs. Partridge Presents by Mary Kennedy 
and Ruth Hawthorne shows us a mother who forces her children 
to take up artistic careers when all they want is a good commonplace 
existence. The former on the whole offers a more satisfying evening, 
but there are moments in the latter when the cry of mediocrity claim- 
ing its right and its dignities is far more delightful and unusual than 
anything in The Youngest. Mr. Barry’s play, like his You and I, 
is about polite county families and their money; it presents a graceful 
front, some happy lines of the bookish sort that people who do not 
read Charles Lamb imagine to be like him, some enchanting non- 
sense, and not a ghost of characterization. The case for this Cinder- 
ella, a dreaming young author whose family nags him, is most 
sympathetically built up. What better guarantee of a long run 
than a whole audience set to making clucking noises of pity. 
Unfortunately, the big scene is declined; the play goes down 
a détour; a mite is left over to make a last act. Robert Milton 
not only stages plays like this beautifully, but he somehow sees to it 
that no corner of the performance is dull. Guthrie McClintic staged 
the contrasted play beautifully but he was unable to save us a tedious 
half-hour. Ruth Gordon did more than her share in compensation 
in her much-discussed performance of a minor role. One imagines 
her observing scores of silly, meaningless rich girls and finally from 
the notebooks of her memory offering us the fine extract of her 
malice, an arrangement in pauses and lines not notable in themselves, 
delivered in a William Gillette pianissimo that forces a house to 
breathless attention. It is the only performance one remembers long. 

Vincent Lawrence in Two Married Men makes no advance over 
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his earlier plays. Cheating Cheaters and The Sap and Is Zat So? 
are the usual American pieces about unpromising characters flounder. 
ing into success, the last-named being notable for being couched jn 
the most bounding Brooklynese, a slang that more than once strikes 
mad poetry. Louis Mann gave an alternately gentle and explosive 
performance in Milgrim’s Progress, an old-fashioned heart-throb. 
The good actors, designers and directors of the Actors’ Theatre lost 
their judgment and money over The Habitual Husband, by Dana 
Burnet. There have been some spirited editorials written over 
David Belasco’s Ladies of the Evening by those who exaggerate the 
power a play has to reform or corrupt, by those strong men who 
think they have been born again because their eyes became moist at 
The Fool, or have been soiled because they have seen Monna Vanna 
in the tent-door. The production is faultless, except in the dragging 
moments devoted to virtue and uplift; there is some rich slang set 
winging with amazing rapid skill by Edna Hibbard, the inspired 
metaphors of Times Square, but one comes away musing over the 
kindly old producer with his white hair, French decoration, and 
the pathetic testimony of his clerical collar, who has paused to stage 
the counterpart of those Memoirs of a Courtesan that are sold surrep- 
titiously in railway stations to our preparatory school boys. 

The Theatre Guild’s third play was Processional, “a Jazz Sym- 
phony of American Life,” by John Howard Lawson. What could 
be more attractive than a play that intermingles strips of vaudeville 
patter, exciting drama and burlesque, a Ku Klux Klan ballet and a 
negro song-and-dance; in which a man in a silk hat steps to the 
footlights and announces tenderly that it is Mother’s Day; in which 
the stage is framed by famous American advertisements and yet 
contains a pathetic love story and a fine sober climax? The play 
promised to be as attractive as that, but the author has not been equal 
to it. His ironies were shallow; his strophes after Whitman were 
unexhilarating, and the exquisite sense of selection that should gauge 
the transitions from screaming laughter to tragedy was missing. Only 
the last act approached greatness: our young couple have been married 
by the comic sheriff with a modified dog-license; a criminal peace 
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has been concluded between capital and labor; a journalist keeps 
shouting cheap slogans at the audience through a megaphone; Amer- 
ican civilization has been proved crazy and the only solace in despair 
is the ever-present jazz-band. A jigging parade is formed, the entire 
cast links arms and the whole house is invited to come along, God 
knows where; one of the high moments of the season. The settings 
of Mordecai Gorelik were violent with this spirit of mixed despair 
and gaiety; several were of an ugliness that makes one tremble still, 
much deeper thrusts than even the author was able to manage, 
though there was a sense that he had not entirely taken into account 
the contribution of the actors to his settings. 

After such a play, with all its faults, reference to Walter Hamp- 
den’s production of Othello must at least be based on the question: 
Was it vital? It was well-spoken; there were some beautiful vest- 
ments; here and there an actor had a picturesque moment. But no 
one shuddered, as one must shudder when reading it at home, over 
the harrowing accidents that led to Iago’s success. Everyone spoke 
clearly, but only two, the Emilia of Mary Hall and the Iago of 
Baliol Holloway, carried the far more important quality of fixing 
the listener’s attention. Had this Othello been an enormous and be- 
nignant savage, instead of a thoughtful and hesitant educator; had 
Desdemona been a positive mature woman, instead of a shrinking 
maiden; had the pace been more vigorous, we might have accorded 
it the same type of appreciative and absorbed attention that we ac- 
cord the best modern tragedy, instead of a half-condescending tol- 
erance of so many tiresome conventions, the operatic embraces and 
the sweeping exits. 








“ON SOME OF THE OLD ACTORS” 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


N common with most dramatic critics, I have many times 
been puzzled not alone to put into words the effect of acting, 
but even to say definitely and satisfactorily to myself (the critic 

who tries to satisfy anybody but himself is a fool) whether the acting 
was good or bad, still more to say why it was good or bad. Most 
critics—to be precise—know very little about acting, which is why 
they keep so largely to the safer ground of the play: and that, again, 
possibly accounts for the mystery cast about the actor’s art. I have 
often wondered, certainly, whether it 1s such a mystery: whether 
four or five years of actual stage experience would not resolve it for 
the critic; whether, at any rate, such mystery as it may possess is 
not the eternal and unresolvable mystery of the human personality, 
and for the rest the secret is but the secret of how to use one’s tools. 
Acting is the projection of situation and character, through a per- 
sonality. The tools employed are that personality—which is unique 
and highly variable; and the voice, face, hands, etc., of that per- 
sonality—which, as hands, voice, feet, etc., are not unique and may 
be called the invariable tools of the actor’s art. If the personality 
of the actor is not pleasant, and if it does not suggest emotional 
sensitiveness in high degree, that actor will leave his audience cold 
and will probably fail. But if he possesses an agreeable personality 
and a sensitiveness obviously greater, more subtly attuned than that 
of the majority of his audiences, his power to move such audiences 
will only be limited by his command over the invariable tools of 
his trade. It must be admitted at once that the charm or lack of 
charm in a personality is not to be explained, and that something of 
mystery attaches to the peculiar emotional and imaginative sensitive- 
ness which characterizes the true actor. But no mystery at all ought 
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to attach to his use of his invariable tools; nor, without a proper use 
of those tools, can the most pleasing and most sensitive actor ever 
achieve a genuine success in the theatre. 

It has been often noted, and usually with wonder and surprise 
by the youngsters, that when an “old-time” actor, so-called, comes 
upon the stage, even in the most modern of plays, he commands instant 
attention and frequently the scene picks up in pace and interest. 
Instances will occur to everybody. I recall, for example, the New 
York appearance some years ago, in a sentimental comedy called 
The Cinderella Man, of Frank Bacon, playing the minor role of 
an old servant. “Who is this Frank Bacon?” was the excited ques- 
tion passed about the lobby after the first act. A recent instance 
may be observed in the musical play, Madame Pompadour, which is 
in the main acted without distinction and certainly quite without a 
realization of its dramatic possibilities, until Frederick Lewis, as 
Louis XV, comes walking in at the rear. You can actually feel the 
play leap up to a higher level, where he thereafter maintains it—and 
this in spite of the fact that he cannot sing a note. For years a 
secondary actor in Sothern’s Shakespearean companies, he walks into 
the glitter of costumes, the lilt of music, and elevates the whole thing. 
When Jesse Lynch Williams’ play, Why Marry?, was in New York, 
Nat Goodwin was a member of the cast, and as long as he continued 
in the cast the play also prospered on the road. After his death, 
the play perished. And do not assume that was solely because his 
name attracted the people of the provinces to the theatre. It was 
quite as largely because whenever the comedy sagged, whenever the 
other players could not keep the pace or interest the audience, Good- 
win trotted out on the stage with an oil can and lubricated the wheels. 
Whether or not his “conception of the role” was the author’s I cannot 
say, but he made his points with a clear incisiveness which brought 
an instant response from the crowd, picked them up emotionally. 
I have heard it said, by way of reproach, that the “old-time” actors 
played for points. But the actor who doesn’t play for points never 
makes any. The acted drama is a succession of points, as a motion 
picture is a succession of static images—which possibly gets us a 
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little on our way toward an explanation of why the “old timer” 
seems so often to be a better actor—the ultimate reason, of course, 
being that he is a better actor! 

Viewing the revival of Peter Pan, I reflected sadly that when 
Marilyn Miller flew in at the window, Peter fled out at the door, 
And the reasons here seemed to me pretty obvious. In large measure, 
of course, Miss Miller’s failure was due to her only too apparent 
lack of the necessary sensitiveness and to a personality unsuited to the 
role (though even so it is a question whether a greater technical skill 
would not have enabled her to adapt her personality far more than 
she did to the requirements of impersonation). In part, too, her 
failure was due to almost incredibly stupid stage direction, as when 
she was permitted or coached to do the shadow dance without paying 
any attention to the shadow and paying a great deal of attention to 
the audience. But, admitting all this, there remained a purely tech- 
nical deficiency in her acting which alone was perhaps sufficient to 
account for a failure. For example; when Peter urges Wendy to 
come to the Never-Never Land, his clinching argument is the need 
of the boys for “female companionship.” Having once heard Maude 
Adams deliver this plea, we know the possibilities of the speech— 
namely, the quaint humor of the hifalutin phrase, the gentle pathos 
of it because Peter is so obviously sincere and unaware of the hifa- 
lutin, and, finally, the effect of it on Wendy, whose sex experience 
has never before included the joy of male appreciation. There was, 
in Miss Adams’ delivery, just enough over-emphasis on “female com- 
panionship” to drive home the humor of the phrase, and yet enough 
pleading sincerity in her shining eyes to enforce the pathos, while 
the actress playing Wendy was expert in expressing plainly her de- 
light at the unexpected male appreciation. In the Marilyn Miller 
revival, this little scene, consisting of one short speech, goes quite 
by the board, and it goes by the board not alone because the two 
players do not, perhaps, understand its significance, but even more 
because they quite lack the technical ability to project it. It is a 
“point” which they fail to make, and failing to make, leave an 
audience listless and unresponsive. 
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Laura Hope Crews, one of the best of American 
comediennes, will bring her fine technical equip- 
ment for comedy, and her radiant wit and intelli- 
gence, to A. A. Milne’s Ariadne, which the Theatre 
Guild is soon to produce. 








Wide World Studio 


As Sylvanus Heythorp, a ruthless remnant of aristo- 
cratic early Victorianism, George Arliss rounds out 
a finely studied characterization of the central fig- 
ure of Galsworthy’s Old English, which Winthrop 
Ames has produced at the Ritz Theatre. 
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No one will deny that Charles Hawtrey was an extremely expert 
comedian. If you will read Somerset Maugham’s introduction to 
Hawtrey’s autobiography, you will find recorded an instance of that 
actor’s failure to make a story effective in a drawing room because 
he unconsciously told it with his stage emphasis, something quite 
unadapted to the casual ease of reality. I have heard Mrs. Fiske 
say that by a mere shift of inflections a movingly tragic scene can 
be made comic, and I have, indeed, seen her prove it, in Lady 
Patricia (if that is the title), where she acted continuously exactly 
as she did in Tess, but with just the subtlest exaggeration of emphasis. 
First the actor, by means of his imaginative sensitiveness, determines 
the exact mood or emotion to be conveyed, and then he conveys it by 
purely technical means, by inflection, tone-color, facial expression, 
and soon. Without the necessary command over these technical re- 
sources, even the greatest sensitiveness or the most profound intelli- 
gence is of small avail. And it was simply because the old-timers, 
through long practice and through a schooling that taught them the 
basic need in the theatre of “playing for points,” of cutting out each 
speech, each scene, clear and sharp, acquired technical proficiency 
that they appear often so much more weighty and interesting in 
comparison with younger players not so trained. 

In Madame Pompadour Frederick Lewis, entering the Pompa- 
dour’s boudoir, where she has a man concealed, has the simplest of 
problems; the situation is in itself effective, and to carry it off is 
nothing at all for a trained player. He shines because the other 
players are so untrained. A regal bearing, a cold, commanding eye, 
a touch of easy but icy authority in the voice, and the trick is turned. 
It is inconceivable that Mr. Lewis, who has so long acted the charac- 
ters of Shakespeare and spoken the poetry of Shakespeare, has, or 
ever had, any considerable emotional reaction to this musical comedy 
role, or even to the dramatic situation. Simply he saw what was 
required, and applied the tools his training had taught him were 
necessary. Quite different was George Arliss’s famous entry, as 
Lord Steyne, into the ballroom scene of Becky Sharp. Here was the 
meat of genuine and serious drama, and probably in fixing his im- 
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personation Arliss felt deeply and possibly also reflected deeply, 
though that is far less important. But in carrying out his impersona- 
tion, from the moment when he entered upon the stair landing, 
silently and unannounced, he compelled attention by purely technical 
devices—the fixing power of his eyes, the motion of his hands rubbing 
one over the other, his catlike tread down the stairs, finally the suave, 
oily, cruel tones in his voice as he spoke to Becky, with a kind of leer 
behind the bland mask of his countenance. His task here was far 
more difficult, requiring far greater subtlety of workmanship, than 
Lewis’s task. But its successful completion was no less a technical 
achievement. 


In the O’Neill play, Desire Under the Elms, I have seen the work 
of Walter Huston as the father highly praised. To me it was dis- 
tinctly mediocre. His impersonation, in fact, seemed to me hardly 
more than a glorified Chick Sales performance, getting what im- 
pressed some as its emotional effectiveness almost entirely from the 
situations devised by the dramatist. And the reason I felt so about 
it was because Huston lacked so largely the technical resources re- 
quired for the impersonation of this character. This old farmer, 
before his entrance, is constantly held up to us as a man of granite, 
beneath whose will grown sons bow obedient. Yet, when Huston 
enters there is no effect of granite in the man, no sense of greater 
stature or more powerful will. The eyes, the face, the commanding 
bodily assurance, the tone that brooks no controversy, were not there. 
Especially in scenes of great stress (such as the mad dance) was the 
lack felt, for here Huston gave all he had of vocal power, becoming 
husky and perilously suggesting imminent vocal breakdown. Now, 
any old-timer knows that one of the very major canons of his art is 
to possess full vocal control at all times, never to suggest a possible 
breakdown, always to suggest reserve power. ‘The more reserve 
power he can suggest, the greater his effect over an audience. Acting 
is not life, and only the silly over-emphasis on realism in modern 
times has ever suggested that it can be or should be. Actually, under 
stress, a person’s voice may grow shrill and break, or grow hoarse 
and fail. But on the stage, if that happens, it instantly suggests to 
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the audience (even if they are quite unconscious of it), a weakness 
in the player, and instead of being increasingly moved by him they 
increasingly withdraw from his spell. I myself, in my time, have 
seen Salvini lift an audience from their seats, I have heard Booth, as 
Richelieu, launch the curse of Rome, I have seen Mrs. Fiske, in Tess, 
wring the hearts of 2,000 people, I have seen Mansfield blow Cassius 
clear out of his tent with his “Away, slight man!”, I have heard 
Duse’s terrible cry at the end of La Citta Morte, but never once, in 
any moment of mastering emotion in the theatre, when audiences 
were profoundly stirred or thrilled, have I seen the actor so moving 
them fail to have his voice in full control, with unmistakable sug- 
gestion of reserve powers yet untapped. Without that suggestion, 
the audience has no confidence, and without their confidence the actor 
cannot deeply stir them. All this is but A B C to an old-timer, but 
it seems nowadays to be pretty generally forgotten. 


One is constantly coming upon illustrations of these things, some- 
times in odd places. The other night, doubtless for my sins, I was 
compelled to sit through a Rex Beach movie, in which Milton Sills 
was the hero, “registering” all emotions by drooping his eyelids, 
especially the left lid; slightly puckering the brow, and curling the 
lips. The audience, being composed of healthy schoolboys, was not 
too politely bored. But in the cast of the silly affair was one old 
actor who, somewhere, somehow, had learned to use his face intelli- 
gently, and the flicker of a smile on his wrinkled countenance carried 
instantly to the audience the idea he wished to convey, and roused 
that chuckle or bustle of alertness which means a genuine response. 
I thought of Lamb’s description of Dodd—“A glimmer of under- 
standing would appear in a corner of his eye, and for lack of fuel 
go out again. A part of his forehead would catch a little intelligence, 
and be a long time in communicating it to the remainder.” That was 
in the character of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. So I have heard my 
father describe the gradual vanishing of all intelligence from the 
face of the elder Sothern, when, as Dundreary, his mind became 
concentrated on his search through his pockets for some lost article. 
So you and I could speak of Frank Craven when, as Brother Jimmy 
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in Bought and Paid For, each new and roseate financial vision dawned 
on his countenance long before his lips described it, and we could not 
keep our eyes from his face for our delight in detecting the approach 
of another scheme. What is manly beauty or feminine loveliness jp 
the scales with such command of the tools of expression? Beauty 
and loveliness fade soon enough, as old Colley Cibber remarked long 
ago, too soon for the making of a “complete actress.””’ But command 
of the tools of expression increases with the years. 

There was an extremely naughty and extremely amusing farce in 
New York this winter, called The Werewolf, in which Laura Hope 
Crews plays the leading part, and viewing her performance one 
thought again of Charles Lamb, for there was about it a delicate and 
deft unreality which robbed the play no whit of its naughty point, but 
somehow did rob it of its offensiveness, setting it off into a world 
remote, not east of Suez but northwest of the moon. Miss Crews, 
of course, is technically one of the most expert players on our stage, 
and in nothing is this more clearly shown than her ability, when 
the need arises, to stand off the rocks of realism and sail a bright, 
strange sea. But if anybody supposes she has acquired this ability 
in a day, or that she could ever have acquired it without practice 
in many styles of drama, he seems to me rather a credulous person. 
Much the same might be said of Otis Skinner’s performance in 
Kismet—that gorgeously humorous, sardonic impersonation, which, 
had it been pitched in the key of current realism, would have been 
either revolting or ridiculous. Miss Crews and Mr. Skinner both 
chose a key suited to the needs of play and audience, and were able 
to hold their impersonations to it, and to give that key to the whole 
production, because they possessed the technical resources, because 
they could play to an audience without seeming to do so, carrying 
along a story and at the same time assuring you that it was not to 
be taken too seriously. 

Not long ago I attended two performances of Children of the 
Moon, by a group of amateurs in the Middle West. Two players 
stood out above the others, and I learned upon inquiry that these 
two had, the previous summer, joined a Chautauqua company and 
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gone about the country acting every day. The result was, of course, 
increased assurance, better pitched voices, points made more clearly, 
emphasis achieved by dramatic pauses—what a football coach would 
call the fundamentals. Here, in little, you read from the greater 
interest of the audience in these two players, the greater emotional 
response they evoked, how much the art of the actor depends on 
technical skill and practice. These two were the “old-timers” among 
the amateurs. But one of them, who played the moonstruck grand- 
father, on the second night failed to secure the result he expected, 
and had secured the previous evening, in his speech to the aviator, 
when he tells of his visions in the moon. Instead of imparting a 
thrill of strangeness, he roused laughter. The poor chap was much 
upset, and besought me to tell him what was the trouble, if I could. 
The trouble was, of course, that on the second night he was tired, 
and not nervously buoyed up as at the opening. Therefore he had 
lost his grip on his voice, and failed to get into it a certain compelling 
strangeness which he had achieved the night before. He was actor 
enough to feel what he ought to do, and had actually contrived once 
to do it, but his grasp over the tools of his trade was not sufficient 
to enable him to fix this peculiar and compelling tone, and repeat it 
at will. Nothing, of course, can give him that grasp but practice— 
which explains why the amateur theatre must always remain not 
quite a theatre, and why a community group which can win its way 
to professionalism need not necessarily feel that all is lost! 

There has always been for me a peculiar fascination in the actor’s 
art, quite as great as in the dramatist’s. I fear I am not, save in 
rare instances, one of those who look upon the drama as of profound 
significance. It is vivid, immediate and delightful, but it actually 
leaves life much as it found it. Not one play in twenty has, or ever 
has had, anything to say about life. The drama, rather, is one of 
those artifices which make life endurable! On the whole, I remem- 
ber far more impersonations by actors than I do plays in which they 
acted. That may, of course, be because my eyes are better than my 
head! At any rate, these impersonations have roused my emotions 
and plowed my memory, in almost all cases, far less because the 
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actor had a dominant personality than because he employed this per- 
sonality and his technical tools alike skillfully to create illusion and 
wake response in me. I remember him for a good job done, for 
the ease, the precision, the power of his workmanship. And as no 
good chair was ever made or statue modeled by a workman who 
bungled his tools, who had not been trained to their full, free use, 
so no acting achievements remain in my memory that are not those of 
players technically proficient in the use of their voices, their faces, 
their hands, their feet, every part of them. Not all of them have been 
old-timers, by any means, but perhaps a majority of them have, be- 
cause the old-timers had a wider and sounder training, and were 
not confined to the deadly banality of “realistic” drama. Or is it, per- 
haps, because I, too, am an old-timer? 
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A sketch of Ferdinando Bibiena’s Theatre 
in Turin by Herman Rosse. 

































THE SPIRIT OF THE CLASSIC 
| DANCE 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 


OTHING is more difficult than to reduce the essential 

esthetic realities of the dance to verbal formulas. Our 

ordinary methods of analysis are of very little use in dealing 
with this art, which is primarily a discipline of movement. The dancer 
in motion is a harmony of living forms, masses and outlines, whose 
relations to each other are continually varied by that “motion which 
causes the lines to flow.” We are exceedingly ill equipped for the 
study of things in flux—even for considering motion itself as such. 
We cling to things at rest as though they were landmarks in a turbu- 
lent chaos. A modern engineer, for example, who wishes to study 
the mechanism of a revolving screw, would doubtless begin his studies 
by stopping the motor and taking it apart, in order to understand 
clearly the technical methods employed by the designer. The dancer 
has a fairly wide technical vocabulary, but it is one that is useful only 
to himself. Even the most expert spectator can decipher its hiero- 
glyphics only with great difficulty—not because of ignorance nor un- 
intelligence on his part, but because these technical terms invoke no 
corresponding muscular association in the layman’s consciousness. It 
is because the art of the dance is so peculiarly inarticulate that it has 
never possessed a proper esthetic philosophy. Choreographic thought 
—and here we fall straightway into the use of an improper and mis- 
leading term—has always been condemned to expression through 
paraphrases—high-sounding but inaccurate. It has had to content 
itself with the shifting, uncertain expedient of the analogy, which is, 
according to Nietzsche, the surest way of falling into error. We 
approach the dance by aid of analogous hypotheses and the habits 
of thought employed in our consideration of other arts with the 
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inevitable result that we substitute the obvious facts of a static art for 
the elusive dynamics of the dance. 

The great Noverre, called the “Shakespeare of the dance” by Gar- 
rick and “Prometheus” by Voltaire—who is still the most vital and 
thorough theoretician who has written on the subject, desired above 
everything to incorporate the dance into the group of “imitative arts,” 
Carlo Blasis—the same incidentally who established the theory of 
classic instruction—struggled manfully to evolve some plausible con- 
nection between the spectacle of the dance and the poetry of the 
spoken drama. Others have conceived the dance as strictly limited 
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A line of 17th century ballet notation for “Furiosa Allegro Italiana.” 


to the expression of definite ideas—thereby sacrificing it to and con- 
fusing it with pantomime. It seems as though everyone had piled 
upon this art mistaken attributes or supplementary burdens in his 
efforts to redeem—even if only in a small way—the actual movements 
of the dance. 

I can not think of anyone who has devoted himself to those charac- 
teristics which belong exclusively to dancing, or who has endeavored 
to formulate specifically the laws of this art on its own ground. Those 
famous dance historians whose names I have mentioned have listed, 
described and analyzed a certain number of fundamental dance move- 
ments and set down the empirical laws which rule the execution of 
their elements. The grammar of Zorn is complete in its descriptive 
matter and the recent treatise of Cecchetti is invaluable as a method 
of instruction. But no one has ever tried to portray the intrinsic 
beauty of a dance step, its innate quality, its esthetic reason for being. 
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The classic attitude—the typical position of the 
classic dance. From a mechanical point of view, 
this perfectly executed pose of Suzanne Rossi, a 
pupil of Luigi Albertieri—the dancer’s body lightly 
poised upon one toe, the legs completely turned 
outward, the head thrown back, the arm outstretched 
—is an excellent example of some of the more 
salient characteristics of the traditional ballet tech- 
nique. The artistic inspiration of “the attitude’’ is 
generally attributed to the statue of the Flying 
Mercury by Giovanni di Bologna. 
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An early photograph of Anna Pavlowa in an ara- 
besque position, where a dancer, who is technically 
equipped, rears a marvelous structure, balanced, 
buoyant and delicately strong, upon a most slender 
base. From The Dance, by the Kinneys, published 
by Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
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This beauty is referred to the smile of the dancer, to the picturesque 
quality of his costume, to the general atmosphere surrounding him, 
to the synchronizing of his bodily rhythm with the beat of the music 
or again to the emotional appeal of the dramatic libretto of the 
ballet: but never is it shown to lie in the contours of the movement 
itself, in the constructive values of an attitude or in the thrilling 
dynamics of a leap in the air. All the other arts are foisted on the 
dance as instructors. Blasis even insisted that a dancer should, at 
any given moment, be a suitable model for the sculptor Canova. But 
a statue is motion captured and congealed, the eternal prison of one 
specific form. And while it is true that every movement does break 
up into moments of action and moments of rest, it is only these 
moments of rest, of stable equilibrium and not the complete movement 
of the dance that can be said to find an analogy in sculpture. 

I am sure that an artilleryman, thoroughly familiar with the 
motion of prujectiles, able to calculate accurately the trajectory of a 
shell, the force of the explosion that sets it in motion and the range 
of the missile released, could much more easily discover the principle 
of a dancer’s leap than some loose-thinking poet, however magnificent 
his style. For the gunner operates with a knowledge of dynamics. 
Doubtless his aim is wholly material—destruction, pure and simple— 
while it is the desire of the dancer to create beauty which causes him 
to make use of his knowledge of mechanics and that finally dominates 
this knowledge. He subjects his muscles to a rigid discipline; 
through arduous practice he bends and adapts his body to the exi- 
gencies of an abstract and perfect form. In the end he brings the 
physiological factors—muscle contraction and relaxation—com- 
pletely under the domination of the sovereign rhythm of the dance. 
This is what makes it so difficult to separate the gymnastic elements 
of the dance from its ideal essence. The technique of a dancer is not 
like the mechanical workings of a jointed doll; it is physical effort 
constantly informed by beauty. This technique is no supplementary 
reénforcement to his art, nor is it a mere device, designed to gain 
easy applause, like (according to Stendhal) the art of the versifier. It 
is the very soul of the dance; it is the dance itself. 
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Of all the various techniques it is that of the so-called classic dance 
—a term designating the style of dancing that is based on the tradi- 
tional ballet technique—which has prevailed in the Western world. 
It seems to be in complete accord not only with the anatomical struc- 
ture of the European but with his intellectual aspirations as well. We 
find this technique in all those countries where man is fashioned like 
us and where he thinks in our way. The little definite knowledge we 
have concerning the system of gymnastics of the ancient Greeks war- 
rants our identifying certain of their “modes” with those of the con- 
temporary dance. Today the universality of the classic style is dis- 
puted only by the oriental dance, that finds in the Cambodgian ballet 
its highest and most complete expression. The superb efflorescence of 
the dance in Spain is in itself a vestige of an oriental civilization, re- 

pelled butnot annihilated. 

pat —_ . yr . Opponents of the clas- 

r sic dance technique pre- 

tend to consider it an 
academic code, imposed 
on the dance arbitrarily 
_ by pedants and long since 
obsolete. It is true that 
it does recapitulate the 
. experience of centuries, 
for we find that certain of 
its fundamental ideas 
were accepted by the 
dancing masters of the 
Italian Renaissance. It 
was they who first broke 
away from the so-called 
“horizontal” conception 
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7 he choreograph of a mediaeval court dance devised on outlines and figures 
in honor of Signora Cornelia Orsina Cesi, Duchess 
of Ceri, in which the path of the dancers’ feet traces marked by the feet of the 
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what you might call his itinerary. The outlines of the choreographs 
of the seventeenth century, reproducing on paper the curving path 
drawn on the ground by the feet of the dancer, are the last vestiges cf 
this “horizontal” idea, which was gradually displaced by the vertical 
conception of dancing—the configuration of motion in space. This 
important process, so fruitful in its developments, lasted throughout 
two centuries and strangely enough has never been even touched upon 
by any of those many chroniclers of the dance, who, as I have said 
before, invariably prefer to approach the subject as writers, musicians 
or historians of folkways and manners. Inasmuch as the verbal 
formulas that serve to designate dance movements and attitudes have 
remained practically unchanged all this time, the superficial observer 
is apt to overlook this development. 

As a matter of fact there is no question but that the meaning of 
these formulas changes with each generation. The five fundamental 
positions, which are the ABC of the dance, may seem to be the same 
for Feuillet, the choreographer of the “grand Siecle” and for Made- 
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The first, third and fifth positions of the classic dance. Note the rela- 
tive positions of the feet—in the same straight line at the first position 
and in parallel lines in the other positions. 
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moiselle Zambelli—to mention one of the fairest flowers of contem- 
porary classic dance. But this is not actually so. In the outlines of 
Feuillet that have come down to us, the feet in the first Position, 
make an obtuse angle. In the modern they are in the same straight 
line in the first position, and in the other positions in parallel lines, 
This may seem to be a trifling detail of growth and change, when one 
thinks of Isadora Duncan dancing a Beethoven symphony. But this 
almost imperceptible difference, this slight shift of a geometrical 
line, these feet pivoting at an angle of so many degrees, represents an 
enormously important acquisition, capable of infinite combinations 
and variety. This trifling detail is actually a realization of that 
essential principle and point of departure of classic choreography 
which took two centuries to prevail—that of turning the body—and 
more particularly the legs of the dancer—outward from its centre. 

I find myself at times looking at the history of the modern dance 
as though it were some charming but infinitely obscure romance, that 
needed a key to unlock its mysteries. This key is an understanding 
of what a dancer means when he speaks of turning out the body. 
The movement of the oriental dance is concentric. The knees almost 
instinctively come together and bend, the curved arms embrace the 
body. Everything is pulled together. Everything converges. The 
movement of the classic dance, on the other hand, is ex-centric—the 
arms and the legs stretch out, freeing themselves from the torso, ex- 
panding the chest. The whole region of the dancer’s being, body and 
soul, is dilated. ‘The actual manifestation of this can be readily seen 
or even better felt in the trained body of a classical ballet dancer. 
The dancer spreads the hips and rotates both legs, in their entire 
length from the waist down, away from each other, outward from 
the body’s centre, so that they are both in profile to the audience 
although turned in opposite directions. The so-called five funda- 
mental positions are merely derivations or variations of this outward 
turning posture, differentiated by the manner in which the two feet 
fit in, cross or by the distance that separates them. In the fifth 
position, where the two feet are completely crossed, toes to heels, 
you have the very incarnation of this principle of turning outward— 
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In La Danseuse au Bouquet, Edgar Degas suc- 
ceeds to an extraordinary degree in suggesting the 
“vortex of curves, segments of circles and arcs” 
that surround the body of the classic dancer in 
motion. 














Petite Danseuse. A charming sketch by Edgar 
Degas of a child, whose flexible limbs take with 
easy grace the fifth position—‘‘the incarnation of 
turning outward.” Degas, with his keen eye and 
superb draughtsmanship, could catch the lines and 
dynamics of the dance where photographs more 
often fail. 
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that is to say, of the spirit of classic dancing. The fifth position is 
Taglioni; the third was Carmargo. A whole century of experimen- 
tation and of slow, arduous assimilation lies between the two. The 
orthopedic machines, true instruments of torture, that were used to 
turn pupils out in the days of Noverre would not be tolerated today. 
But it does take several years of daily exercise, beginning at the ages 
of eight or nine years to give a dancer the ability to perform this 
mechanical feat easily. 

At this point, the reader may demand precisely what is gained by 
this hard won victory over nature. Just this—the body of the dancer 
is freed from the usual limitations upon human motion. Instead of 
being restricted to a simple backward and forward motion—the only 
directions in which the human body, operating normally,-can move 
with ease and grace, this turning outward of the legs permits free 
motion in any direction without loss of equilibrium; forward, back- 
wards, sideways, obliquely or rotating. The actual extent of motion 
possible is considerably augmented, and since the feet are thus made 
to move on lines parallel to each other there is no interference and 
many motions otherwise impossible are thereby facilitated. As a 
good example of this, I might cite the entrechat—that exhilarating 
movement where the dancer leaps high in the air and crosses his legs 
several times while off the ground. This effective “braiding” move- 
ment necessitates the turning outward of the body—otherwise the 
dancer’s legs would block each other. 

What a tiresome recital, you may be saying and all of this in trying 
to talk about so elusive and illusive a thing as the dance! But I 
assure you it is justified, for the very illusion of this enchanting art— 
which seems to ignore all natural laws—depends on an intelligent 
ordering of physical effort. The dancer then is a body moving in 
space according to any desired rhythm. We have seen how the 
turning outward of the body increases this space to an extraordinary 
degree, pushing back the invisible walls of that cylinder of air in the 
centre of which the dancer moves, giving him that extraordinary 
extension of body which is totally lacking in oriental dancing and 
multiplying to an infinite degree the direction of the movement as 
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well as its various conformations. It surrounds the vertical of the 
body’s equilibrium by a vortex of curves, segments of circles, arcs; 
it projects the body of the dancer into magnificent parabolas, curves 
it into a living spiral; it creates a whole world of animated forms 
that awake in us a throng of active sensations, that our usual mode 
of life has atrophied. 

I have not tried to explain clearly more than one of the salient and 
decisive characteristics of the classic technique. The rich develop- 
ment of the dance that increases its sway from generation to genera- 
tion corresponds to the gradual elaboration of this principle of turn- 
ing outward. 

If at the beginning of the classic period the dance served merely 
to give law and style to the carriage and deportment of the perfect 
courtier, or if at the time of the “fétes galantes” it was still skipping 
and mincing, it has gradually became exalted and transfigured until 
it is now called upon to express the loftiest emotions of the human 
soul. 

When once the enthusiasm of the romantic period had created the 
idea of the dance of elevation, it was only one step further to make 
the dancer rise up on his toes. It would be interesting to know at 
exactly what moment this second decisive factor entered in. The 
historians of the dance, unfortunately, are not concerned with tell- 
ing us. It is however evident that this reform was at least a half 
century in preparation. The heel of the shoe raised up, the instep 
arched, the toe reached down—the plant no longer was rooted to the 
soil. What happened was that the foot simply refused to remain 
flat any longer. It strove to lengthen out the vertical lines of its 
structure. It gave up its natural method of functioning to further 
an esthetic end. And thus it is that when a dancer rises on her points, 
she breaks away from the exigencies of everyday life, and enters 
into an enchanted country—that she may thereby lose herself in the 
ideal. 

To discipline the body to this ideal function, to make a dancer of 
a graceful child, it is necessary to begin by dehumanizing him, or 
rather by overcoming the habits of ordinary life. His muscles learn 
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to bend, his legs are trained to turn outward from the waist, in order 
to increase the resources of his equilibrium. His torso becomes a 
completely plastic body. His limbs stir only as a part of an ensemble 
movement. His entire outline takes on an abstract and symmetrical 
quality. The accomplished dancer is an artificial being, an instru- 
ment of precision and he is forced to undergo rigorous daily exercise 
to avoid lapsing into his original purely human state. 

His whole being becomes imbued with that same unity, that same 
conformity with its ultimate aim that constitutes the arresting beauty 
of a finished airplane, where every detail, as well as the general 
effect, expresses one supreme object—that of speed. But where 
the airplane is conceived in a utilitarian sense—the idea of beauty 
happening to superimpose itself upon it, the constant transfiguration, 
as you might call it, of the classic dancer from the ordinary to the 
ideal is the result of a disinterested will for perfection, an unquench- 
able thirst to surpass himself. Thus it is that an exalted aim trans- 
forms his mechanical efforts into an esthetic phenomenon. You may 
ask whether I am suggesting that the dancer is a machine? But 
most certainly!—a machine for manufacturing beauty—if it is in 
any way possible to conceive a machine that in itself is a living, 
breathing thing, susceptible of the most exquisite emotions. 
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An interesting comment on the instruments of a mediaeval dance 
orchestra from Della Nobilta di Dame by Fabritio Caroso da 
Sermoneta, a 17th Century manual of court ballets. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
THEATRE LIBRE 


By ANDRE ANTOINE 


[ At the time of the founding of the Theatre Libre French literature was 
at the cross-roads. The novel had offered a realistic precedent, with Flaw. 
bert, the de Goncourts, Balzac, Daudet, de Maupassant, and, above all, 
Zola. The stage had experienced a temporary wave of romanticism with 
Hugo’s triumphant return after the long exile of the Second Empire. But 
the real rulers of the theatre were the old masters of the picce bien fait 
whose domination was so complete that Perrin, of the Comédie-Frangaise, 
had said, “I need no new authors. Dumas one year, Sardou another, and 
Augier the next.’’ Antoine remarks that “the preceding generation was 
exhausted but still staunchly held up its comradeship, and in front of it was 
a whole new generation, disarmed and fretting under restraint. . . . The 
battle was already won in the literary field by the naturalists, in painting 
by the impressionists, and in music by the Wagnerians. It was about to 
shift its centre of operations to the theatre.”’ 

The following extracts are made from Antoine’s Recollections and cover 
only the first period of the Théatre Libre, which according to Antoine 
divides itself into three periods:—‘‘from 1887 to 1895 against the cham- 
pions of the theatre at that time; from 1896 to 1906 at the Théatre Antoine 
for the conquest of the general public, and from 1906 to 1914 at the Odéon 
—the final struggle against official tradition and administrative routine.” 

The effects of the Théatre Libre were of striking importance. Among 
the authors whose first plays were sponsored by Antoine were Hennique, 
Brieux, de Curel, Porto-Riche, Lavedan, Fabre, Guinon, Wolff, Courteline, 
and Ancey. Toa public that had been satisfied with the conventional French 
classics Antoine brought for the first time the plays of such men as Tolstoy, 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Strindberg, Bjoérnson, Heijermans and Turgenev. | 


N 1886 the time was ripe to rout the old guard; the new contin- 
gents were determined upon some assault; but who should coor- 
dinate so many scattered forces? Who should give the signal? 

Chance; mere chance. It was I who, without the remotest suspicion 
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André Antoine. Behind him is a poster for Tolstoy's 
The Power of Darkness, one of the many important 
foreign plays he introduced to Parisian audiences in spite 
of the discouraging prophecies of contemporary French 
dramatists. Dumas fils said the play was “too sombre, 
and without any sympathetic characters.”” Sardou said 
that it was powerful, cruelly true and very fine, but 
meant to be read, not shown on the stage, while Emile 
Augier declared its length would be intolerable. 
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The Odeéon, called the second Theatre Frangaise, 
has always been the least conservative of the state- 
endowed theatres of Paris. Its directors have usu- 
ally begun as revolutionaries and been accepted by 
the state after their theories have been accepted 
by the theatre. It was once the house of Porel, and 
is now the house of Gemier. From 1905 to 1914, 
during the third and last period of Antoine’s career 
as a director, according to his own division of his 
life, it was the house of Antoine. It was to the 
Odéon that Antoine went as a boy to study the 
theatre, and it was there that he served as a claqueur 
to pay his admission. ‘This sketch of the theatre 
is by P. L. Rousseau. 
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of such a thing, was to become the leader of forces I did not even 
dream of. Neither my origin, my environment, nor my up-bringing 
in the little world of clerkdom had prepared me for an adventure 
of the sort, and I am at a loss to account for the fever which at that 
time transformed me into a sort of meteorite, hurling me into the 
midst of Parisian theatrical life. 

At this time, I was leading the monotonous and laborious life of 
an employee at the office of the Gas Company on a salary of 150 
francs a month. As I went to the theatre every night, the expense 
would quickly have run beyond my means except for the fact that I 
had become auxiliary to the chiefs of the Claque at the Odéon, that 
paid applause in the upper gallery. They welcomed me for a few 
sous on condition that I bore a hand in the work. 

One of my associates at the Gas office belonged to a group of 
amateurs who called themselves the Cercle Gaulois and who held 
monthly theatrical performances for the edification of their families 
and friends. I joined this group, but it very soon seemed to me that 
my friends at the Cercle Gaulois were wasting time. Scribe’s La 
Chanoinesse and other like banalities that were really dead consti- 
tuted their fund of repertory, which I forthwith undertook to rejuve- 
nate with more modern works—Le Marquis de Villemer by Georges 
Sand, Les Idées de Madame Aubray by Dumas fils and Gringoire 
by de Banville. I became wrapped up in the progress of the club, 
without, of course, neglecting my work. This often necessitated my 
slaving through the night over my official papers so that I could have 
my evenings free. A neighboring association, the Cercle Pigalle— 
richer than we were and recruited among the brokers, and other mid- 
dle class young people—also gave dramatic representations. Every 
winter a revue composed by some member of the association was 
produced lavishly, and Sarcey himself did not disdain to attend these 
affairs and to comment on them kindly in his Temps supplement. 
They had, in this, a marked superiority over us, their poorer neigh- 
bors, which piqued me considerably. Wanting to outstrip them, I 
called the attention of my associates to the fact that if it amused us 
to play at acting, there must be other young people amusing them- 
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selves at playwriting. The only thing necessary was to find them, 
My project was adopted, and each member started on a hunt. But 
tied down as I was to the Gas, and without the ghost of an acquaint. 
ance, how was I to reach these future dramatists? A comrade of 
mine, posted on this ambitious scheme, discovered the first rare bird, 


The bird was Arthur Byl. He soon put into my hands a one-act 
play without much structure and of rather naive violence; but after 
all, it was something unproduced, and he seemed willing to confide 
his unlicked cub to us for our next performance. A few days later 
Byl brought me Jules Vidal, a big gun this time, who had already 
published a volume and was a familiar of the Goncourt Garret at 
Auteuil. He spoke of taking us to Paul Alexis, one of the five of 
the Soirées de Medan. I was in a fever at the mere possibility of 
coming into contact with such a group. As will be seen, the acquaint- 
ance with Alexis was quickly brought about, and Zola’s friend let us 
have an unpublished act discovered in Duranty’s papers. With Byl’s 
play and the Vidal masterpiece, our program was complete. But I 
was absolutely stunned the day that Alexis announced that having 
spoken of our affair to Léon Hennique, another of the Medan group, 
whose one-act play based on a tale of Emile Zola’s had just been 
refused by the Odéon, Hennique had said that he would be disposed 
to confide it tous. Ina flash I realized that Zola’s name on our pro- 
gram would win us Sarcey’s attention. Hennique sent me his manu- 
script of Jacques Damour and we set to work. Alexis in his little 
daily rag, the Cri du Peuple, outlined our projects; we had our own 
newspaper. Our old rival the Cercle Pigalle was about to be outdone. 
But hesitations were already evident in our group. They had refer- 
ence to Zola’s name. Some thought I was leading the club towards 
sensationalism. Of course at that time no one had any idea of 
what we were really heading towards. As for me, I had not the 
slightest notion of becoming a professional actor or manager, and I 
would have laughed heartily if anyone had predicted that we were 
about to revolutionize dramatic art. The Cercle Gaulois refused me 
the seal of the Club’s sanction and their presence for the performance. 
All they would do was to rent me the hall. It was serious. Deprived 
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of the resources of our association, I had to assume all the costs my- 
self and, naturally, I hadn’t a red cent. 

In spite of everything, however, our program was finally settled, 
our rehearsals arranged for. There was nevertheless the question of 
printing. A little lithographer in the rue du Chateaudun made a 
very fair rate of eight francs per hundred. We were still turning 
over in our minds possible names for the baptizing of our affair, and 
that evening Byl having come at closing time to meet me at the Gas, 
we went to the Café Delta for an absinthe, always ruminating the 
title. I felt strongly that in order to avoid a barnstorming effect and 
to lay emphasis on the wholly amateur nature of our performance we 
should avoid anything which had a theatrical flavor. For some days 
I had been looking for an epigram to use as a title. There was one 
which would have been excellent, The Theatre in Liberty, bor- 
rowed from Victor Hugo, but it had something about it that seemed 
to us rather romantic. We turned over this idea, however, until, all 
at once, Byl exclaimed as he stirred his “pernod,” “Le Thédatre Libre, 
then,” and I felt instantly that it was what we were after. 

... 1 took my courage in both hands and went to the Figaro 
office, where I saw Jules Prevel, who ran the theatrical news column. 
He received me upstairs in the waiting room, and was visibly aston- 
ished at my appearance—that of a poor, shabby employee—which 
contrasted startlingly with that extremely fashionable Parisian envi- 
ronment. Stammering in my nervousness, I unfolded our project, set 
forth our dream of attracting to ourselves a little attention from the 
press, as our rivals the Pigalle had done. The thing didn’t seem to 
carry him away with enthusiasm; he pointed out to me that our 
private amusements were no one’s affair but our own, and that a 
sheet like the Figaro, in spite of the names printed on our program, 
couldn’t make news of them for its readers. On opening the Figaro 
next morning, however, I found a note, fuller and more explicit than 
I could have dared to hope. 

I was in the greatest perplexity to find furniture and accessories 
which I could not possibly hire. My mother, to whom I spoke, 
allowed me to take her dining room furniture, her table and chairs, 
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for the rear of the butcher shop in Jacques Damour, and at fiye 
o’clock, when the office closed—I did not want to ask for any leave, ag 
the publicity in the papers had already drawn down on me the atten- 
tion of the severe sub-head of our department—I hired a push-cart 
and hauled our furniture myself the length of Boulevard Roche. 
chouart from the rue du Delta clear to the Elysée-des-Beaux-Arts, 

As we were finishing Jacques Damour, Hennique brought Zola up 
on the stage. I was overcome to the point of collapse when the master 
drew me into a corner under a gas jet and his eyes looked me over, 
His face showed astonishment, and he said rather shortly, “And who 
are your” I stammered, and he let me flounder under his searching 
gaze, and added, “It’s very good. It’s very fine, hey! Hennique, 
isn’t it true that it’s very good? We'll come back tomorrow.” 

Coming in, next night, for the last rehearsal, I learned from Alexis 
that Zola, really delighted the night before, had returned, and had 
friends with him, Duret, Céard, Chincholle of the Figaro, but above 
all Alphonse Daudet. After the curtain, Daudet was most affection- 
ate and did not stint his praise; we all left the little hall together. 
Limping a little, leaning on my arm to go down the passage of the 
Elysée-des-Beaux-Arts, Daudet halted at a turn of the blind alley, 
before an iron-grilled door, and said: ‘Antoine, I see ghosts tonight 
in this street of yours; here’s the house where I knew the jade (la 
bougresse) out of whom I made Sapho.” 

From the column that Jules Lemaitre later gave us in the Débats, 
I take down this description of the Elysée-des- Beaux-Arts: 

“The invitation was headed 37, Passage de |’Elysée-des-Beaux-Arts, so 
you might have seen towards eight-thirty o’clock last Thursday night, 
shadows slipping along among the barracks of the side shows of the Mont- 
martre Fair and turning anxiously about to avoid the puddles in the street 
paving around the Place Pigalle, peering with their glasses for street signs 
on the house corners; no passage; no theatre. We end by hurrying to the 
light of a wine shop, and from there plunge up a sombrely lighted, steep 
and tortuous street. A file of cabs was going slowly up. We followed; 
on each side vague walls of masonry and dirty walls, and, at the end, a 
vague staircase. We look like the kindly Magi in top coats in search of a 


hidden and glorious cradle. It is the cradle where Drama will be born 
again . . . that decrepit and insipid and repetitious old party? I know 
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Cliché Vizzavona 


In 1886 “theatricals were the rage as dancing is at 
present,” writes Antoine. “Curiosity led me to one of 
the modest soirées of the Cercle Gaulois in a little hall 
of the Passage de |’Elysée des Beaux Arts at the foot 
of the stairs of the Rue des Abbesses. It was most at- 
tractive. A number of young people met there, em- 
ployés out of office and ouvriéres after their day’s work, 
to spend their evenings decently and intelligently. In 
that little corner I rediscovered my vanished youth.” 





























Edmond de Goncourt was one of the naturalistic 
novelists who dramatized their novels for the 
Theatre Libre because of Antoine’s inspiration. 
Germinie Lacerteux, which he had first written 
with Jules, found its way to Antoine’s stage in 1888 
and caused a storm of protests. But the excite- 
ment was not enough to please de Goncourt. He 
looked back upon the opening night of Henriette 
Marechal, when it was played at the Théatre Fran- 
cais in 1865, and when young men, enraged or 
overjoyed by this first naturalistic drama, “fought 
duels for him and his brother.” 
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nothing as yet. All I know is that we passed at the Théatre Libre a mighty 


ting evening. 

The hall is cone tiny, naively decorated, and looks like the concert hall 
of acounty seat. One could hold hands with the actors across the footlights 
and coe one’s legs under the prompter’s kennel. The stage is so narrow 
that only the most elementary sets can be used, and it is so close up that 
no scenic illusion is possible. If it is created, we created it ourselves, as 
they did in Shakespeare’s time where the spectators saw what a printed 
sign told them to do; or in Moliére’s where the dream was in no way 
disturbed by the coming and going of the candle snuffer. . . . 


There was no resisting the definite success which showed such 
results as the acceptance of Jacques Damour at the Odéon, and the 
Fouquier article. I rose next morning, fully decided to give a 
second performance. The money question must be solved somehow. 
I had already spoken of it to Emile Paz. His suggestion was a sort 
of subscription amongst us all, which would be added to my salary 
at the Gas; the whole making about the sum required for another 
evening’s performance. I felt I could count on him. And we 
settled it then and there that we should give one more show before 
the vacation season. I at once set about a program,—Bergerat’s La 
Nuit Bergamasque and Meéténier’s En Famille—and dreamed of 
making it something exceptional. 

Byl and Vidal no sooner saw me determined upon a second per- 
formance than they came to talk over with me their project for a 
second play of theirs for the next program. When I protested—for 
it did not seem to me possible to produce them again at once—things 
became squally right away. In vain I tried to show them that if 
we had been able to collect a few of the critics for our first night 
we would not be able to do it again unless we offered them something 
absolutely unexpected. My two first authors worked themselves up 
quickly from discontentment to active hostility. But my conscience 
was clear and I felt we were quits. I let them know that I meant 
to keep the management of my affair in my own hands. 


The press, next morning, did us all the honors. Sarcey, after being 
eulogistic as to a perfection of detail which he declared extraordinary, 
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added with his well-known conservatism that if En Famille was the 
drama of the future, he fondly hoped to be gone before it came; 
but, with malice, he completely ignored La Nuit Bergamasque, as 
he had had a quarrel with Bergerat. Jules Lemaitre was, on the 
other hand, very nice to Bergerat, and went on to give a long account 
of a new drama by Leo Tolstoy, The Power of Darkness, a transla- 
tion of which was just out, and it seemed to me that it might be a 
fine thing for us to produce. 

The more I dreamed of our projects for the following season, the 
more it seemed to me that -he right formula would consist in com- 
bining shows which would be in the spirit of the two we had given, 
putting the work of a celebrated author alongside an unknown one, 
who would benefit in that way by the attention which would naturally 
be attracted by his illustrious neighbor. Byl and Vidal made peace 
with me. So it was arranged they should give me an adaptation for 
the coming season from Goncourt’s novel, Sister Philomena. 


My program was about mapped out. I had told Paz that we would 
need a little pamphlet for distribution among those who might be- 
come subscribers. The cost of the printing of the pamphlets would 
come to two or three hundred francs, but Paz, with his practical 
mind (and I suspect with his bond), found Ethiou Perou, the printer, 
who was willing to give us credit. The big parcel of two thousand 
pamphlets was duly delivered to me. I felt fairly certain that to 
send out this flood of printed matter unmarked was to dump it into 
the stream of waste advertising, so I went to work to write long 
and detailed personal letters and addressed these to the recent sub- 
scribers for the Lohengrin production organized by Lamoureux at 
the Eden. All my nights were taken up with the letter writing, and 
however much I was accustomed to hard work, it was an enormous 
labor, as each letter was four pages long and there had to be nearly 
thirteen hundred of them. As it was impossible to meet the expense 
of the stamps for such a quantity, I carried the letters by hand, once 
they were done, delivering them at night, since I had to be more 
than ever careful of office hours, for my bosses, annoyed by all the 
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newspaper racket around me, were watching my work and my 
punctuality. 

At last I had finished delivering the thirteen hundred copies of 
our program. I began these rounds towards six in the evening, and 
kept at it till five or six the next morning. As I had to be at the 
office at nine, I slept mostly on my feet. The last letter delivered 
was the one to Clemenceau, in the Avenue Montaigne; and I was 
so dizzy with sleep that it took me a good five minutes in the rosy 
dawn to find the house letter box under the ivy of the little wrought- 


iron gateway. 


On the twelfth of October we gave the first performance of the 
season, Sister Philomena, before a splendid house delirious with en- 
thusiasm. The critics were unanimous in pronouncing it a great 
success; yet there were some among them who declared that all this 
was rather sombre and who asked for lighter pieces. A “God damn” 
spoken on the stage caused a sensation, but was received without pro- 
test, as I slipped the phrase over without emphasizing it, and Mr. 
de Goncourt was delighted at the ease with which so daring a 
departure from conventions had been accepted. 

The Théatre Libre actors were a constant source of wonder to the 
people, who could not believe that our troupe was almost entirely re- 
cruited among simple amateurs who—daytimes—followed their own 
callings. In the Power of Darkness, Cernay, who played Piotr, was 
a clerk in a shop which sold walking sticks. Pinsard was a well- 
established architect; Tinbot was employed at my old book pub- 
lishing firm of Firmin-Didot; Mlle. Barny was a dressmaker; the 
young comedy ingénue who played Marina was a telegraph clerk; 
while among the others there was a wine dealer and a head budget 
clerk in the government offices. As a matter of fact, the only real 
professionals were Henry Mayer and Mévisto, who had sung the 
Paulus in a Café-concert and whom I had recalled to play the 
En Famille, by Méténier. 


Early in May, 1888, Le Corbeiller, a very friendly fellow, leader 
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writer on the Débats and great friend of Ancey, came on behalf of 
Madame Auberon de Nerville to ask me to go, a few weeks later, to 
give a performance of Becque’s Parisienne at one of those spring 
receptions which are so characteristic of the Paris social season, | 
was somewhat frightened; I could hardly see myself beside a celeb. 
rity like Réjane, and the social environment disconcerted me. Still, 
I saw that Le Corbeiller had an idea that it was helping the Théatre 
Libre in those circles, and he insisted, so I consented. It appeared 
that Becque, who had been consulted, had strongly seconded the idea 
that I should be selected for the occasion. Our first assembly was 
reassuring owing to the kindness of Réjane, who, from the first 
moment, with the utmost grace, treated me as a comrade. We met 
at five, at Madame Auberon de Nerville’s house in the rue d’ Astorg. 
She was a little round body, most kind, and very proud of her 
salon, where Becque was the great man of the hour. Beside Réjane 
and myself, the other roles were to be played by young society people, 
well known in amateur theatricals. We at once set to work. Re. 
hearsals began at the rue Blanche, to the great delight of Réjane, 
who was full of life and vivacity. Becque was punctual at every 
meeting, and had many arguments with his leading lady, for Réjane, 
like all really personal artists, brought the role round to her own 
temperament, saying quite freely: “I wouldn’t do this,” or “I 
wouldn’t say that, in such acase .. .”” In the moment of embarrass- 
ment which followed, Becque had a most charming way of whisking 
her off in a waltz with one arm about her waist, and the discussion 
evaporated in a ripple of laughter and witty nonsense. 

Apart from our rehearsals of the Parisienne, in the afternoons at the 
rue Blanche, I went two or three times a week, in the mornings, to 
Réjane’s in the rue Brémontier, to work the big scenes over with her. 
With the most exquisite tact she realized my inexperience and my 
embarrassment at rehearsing at the rue Blanche under the piercing 
eyes of Becque, that paralyzed me, and she took advantage of these 
séances to give me confidence in myself by a hundred ingenious and 
subtle devices. We talked a lot together, and day by day there 
sprang up between us a fine friendship, which did me the utmost 
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good, and which helped to give me a little more much needed self- 


confidence. 
The total deficit of the season of 1887-88 was Frs. 9,332.20. 


In answer to a request which I had made him, Ernest Renan wrote 
me that only a very exceptional interpretation of his L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre could in any way give satisfaction; the study offering but 
the one role and that one long, full of fine shadings, requiring an 
actress of great power and beauty. It seemed to him that, short of 
this, it was better to let the work be read than acted, and he went on: 
“What occurred in Italy was due to the determination of a single 
actress, Madame Duse, a person of great intelligence, who, having 
read my book, took a fancy to the character and wanted at all costs 
to create it. It seems that she succeeded in a most amazing manner. 
Have you someone who could take such a difficult responsibility? 
I should tell you that my experience with the little occasional thing 
which I did for the Victor Hugo anniversary showed me that French, 
as I write it, is difficult for actors to memorize. . . .” 

Quite sure, therefore, that Renan would only authorize an excep- 
tional interpreter, I took myself to Boulevard Malesherbes, to see 
Sarah Bernhardt, just back from an American tour. 

Lying on a chaise longue, covered with furs, she listened to the 
ardor of my exposition, for she had not heard of my Théatre Libre, 
and I made her a picture of the new theatre which was coming into 
being. I did my best to make her feel the support which her 
cooperation would be to a young literary school, for she had her 
public in the hollow of her hand and it would follow her anywhere. 
I wanted to enthuse her over the glorious part which she could 
play—she who had, as yet, lent her genius to no dramatic battle, 
a fact with which Mendes had reproached her in a recent article. 
But all that I could say had no influence, and seemed to rouse but 
little emotion. She smiled at my enthusiasm with a good grace. 
Then I spoke of the book, L’Abbesse de Jouarre, and as I mentioned 
to her an Italian actress, “la Duse,” celebrated in Italy, who had 
played the role there, she asked an old lady who had entered from 
a neighboring room through a curtain if she remembered the actress 
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of whom I spoke. Madame Guérard confirmed me: “Ah, yes! Ah, 
yes! ‘la Duse’; for that matter, nothing remarkable.” 


Catulle Mendés, so Marie Defresne told me shortly afterward, was 
very sad because I did not ask him for his La Reine Fiammette, | 
showed him all the reasons why I should never have dared ask permis- 
sion to produce a work of such magnitude for only two performances, 
Mendés was much touched, but he said, “Yes, yet when your Théatre 
Libre has such literary importance that Zola himself gives you a 
play, I feel it my duty to be the standard bearer of drama in verse 
for the organization ; from now on, my dear Antoine, you have elected 
to make of your theatre a field of battle, not for the public only, but 
for the literary groups. Till the end is accomplished you must 
keep the scales even. You must give my La Reine Fiammette during 
the same season that sees the production of Goncourt’s Le Patrie en 
Danger and Zola’s Madeleine.” I replied that the house was his, 
and that if he could be content with such poor resources as were at 
our command, we would do the best that was in us. I felt that I 
was making him really happy, and his devotion to us certainly had 
earned it. 


Zola had drawn my attention to an article by Jacques Saint-Cere 
which gave an account of the work of a Scandinavian author. It 
seemed that one of his dramas had been produced in Germany with a 
tremendous effect. I went to Saint-Cere for his article. He told 
me that the play was called Ghosts, and that the author, Henrik Ibsen, 
exiled from his own country, lived in Munich. The Germans already 
considered him one of the most powerful dramatists who had ap- 
peared in a long time. Zola urged me to produce the play at the 
Théatre Libre, and he promised to find someone among his friends 
who would translate it for us. Ten days later a M. de Hessem put 
into my hands the manuscript of a drama called Les Revenants. 
This note from Zola accompanied the script: “I am taking the 
liberty of sending you M. Louis de Hessem, who is translating 
Ghosts, the play by Ibsen of which we have spoken. I think you will 
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find it interesting even if not so striking as The Power of Darkness, 
and that it would have a very real interest for literary people.” 

Mendés, whose impression was of the greatest importance to me, 
said: “Impossible for us, my dear old chap.” Céard was equally 
succinct: “Very fine, but not for our Latin brains; too obscure. I 
should like a prologue, where one would see Oswald’s father and 
Regine’s mother surprised by the young Mrs. Alwing. That would 
be putting into action the narrative which the chamberlain’s wife 
tells the pastor. After such an exposition, a French public would 
enter into the significance of the play perfectly.” 


We played Ghosts, and I think the effect was very intense, on some 
of the audience. While for the most part boredom followed on sur- 
prise, still, during the last scenes, a veritable agony of attention held 
the house spellbound. I was not able to get a direct impression, 
and can speak only of what I was told, for I was in a complete 
oblivion, and experienced for the first time in my life the phenomenon 
of an almost total loss of personality; after the second act I remem- 
bered nothing, neither the behavior of the public, nor the effect of 
the play, and, when after the last curtain I came to myself, shivering, 
I was in such a state of nerves that I could not collect myself for 
some little time. 


There was one phrase which was being more and more quoted 
even by our adversaries. “It’s evident that the Théatre Libre has 
not given us any very fine plays, but it’s incontestably true that it 
has made us find out that most of the plays that are given in the 
other theatres are mighty bad.” 

In the period between 1887 and 1890, the Comédie-Francaise, 
the Odéon, the Gymnase and the Vaudeville taken together had 
amongst them produced 164 new plays. In the same period of time, 
the Théatre Libre had presented 125 by itself alone. 


It was a matter of perpetual regret to me that I was never able 
to draw into our battle for the rights of naturalism in the theatre those 
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two romance writers who, apart from the master himself, were the 
two incontestably strongest personalities of the Medan group. Huys. 
mans never consented to approach the theatre, and it was all we 
could do to get him to come to see our performances now and then, 
when we gave a piece by some of his friends. Maupassant, on the 
other hand, in the very zenith of his glory, too much in demand, 
was “worth” too much to come to our little theatre with “copy” 
which was paid so high a rate per line. Céard often tried to interest 
him, but was obliged to give up the effort. It was too bad, for the 
author of Boule de Suif would have had a very telling influence for 
that renewal of the theatre toward which we were working. 


We were working on our rehearsals of Strindberg’s Mademoiselle 
Julie. Strindberg, for his tragedy, had written a rather long preface 
full of interest which I had decided to print and distribute to the 
spectators. There were suggestions about settings, about doing away 
with footlights, about top lighting, all evidently of German origin 
and with which I had familiarized myself abroad. 

At the dress rehearsal Mademoiselle Julie created a profound 
sensation. Everything about it excited the curiosity of the audience; 
the subject, the environment, the condensing into an hour and a half 
of an action which would have been enough to keep alive one of the 
big French dramas through the full evening;—and of course there 
was some laughter, there were protests, but they were face to face 
with something different. 


We were working hard on The Weavers, by Hauptmann. I hoped 
it might prove one of the finest productions we had made. But the 
cost was enormous. If it had not been that a friend advanced me 
ten thousand francs on the next season’s receipts, I could not have 
mounted the piece. It proved an immense success. One had to 
admit that no French dramatist was capable of painting a fresco of 
that amplitude and that power. The piece had created an immense 
impression when it had been first given in Berlin by the Berlin 
Théatre Libre. It was the masterpiece of a social theatre, and Jaurés, 
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When he wrote the vastly ironic and closely ob- 
served Les Corbeaux in 1882, Henri Becque be- 
came the herald of naturalism, and one of the most 
important forerunners of the ‘Théatre Libre. 
Though his interests were so nearly Antoine’s he 
was never intimately allied with Antoine’s theatre, 
but preferred to remain an outsider, writing to 
exhibit life, rather than to espouse a bataille du 
theatre. Becque, not insensible to what was hap- 
pening in the theatre, “strongly seconded” the se- 
lection of Antoine to direct his La Parisienne at a 
reception, where Rejane played Clotilde. 























L’Art du Theatre 


Monsieur Jourdain in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
was one of the parts which assured the younger 
Coquelin leadership of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Though Antoine thought Coquelin one of the few 
actors who knew how to handle dramatic poetry, 
he disagreed with his approach to the theatre. 
“Coquelin,” Antoine once wrote, “attaches an exag- 
gerated importance to what he called ‘effects.’ To 
me, that method of interrupting the acting to wink 
at the spectator and say to him, ‘Now you're going 
to see how funny it is’ was the exact opposite of 
what I should like to do.” 




















RECOLLECTIONS OF THE THEATRE LIBRE 


enthusiastic, sent word to me that such a play did more to set people 
thinking than all the campaigns and all the political discussions. 
Besides, as I felt very strongly that it was one of the last productions 
I should make, and that the end of my effort was in sight, I had put 
everything I had left into it; all my strength, resource and energy, 
and I may say that the interpretation was admirable. Gémier re- 
vealed himself what I had for a long time known him to be, a great 
comedian; Arquilli¢ére was splendid. The whole second act with 
the song of the weavers which served as a /eitmotif and rumbled 
continuously at the quartering of the troops, was prodigiously effec- 
tive. In the fourth act, the invading of the owner’s house gave 
such an illusion of terror that the whole orchestra sprang up. The 
last act, with old Hilse’s death in the fusillade, and the howls of 
the mob, was played in a continuous thunder of applause. 


Early in 1895, I decided to leave the Théatre Libre. The lack of 
money was choking me. I had used every means possible, and it 
seemed to me that I could not even see the necessity for our going 
ahead. The output of the younger generation’s effort was giving out; 
the ones who had been waiting to come forward had been launched; 
those among them who had made successes were definitely established 
in other theatres. It seemed like fighting in a void. An impresario 
came to me with a proposal for a six or eight months’ tour of Europe, 
where I could harvest the fruit of so much labor. He guaranteed 
me a sum which was not large, but which would keep me and my 
associates alive, for they as well as myself had to look around for 
jobs; and it would make it possible for me to begin paying up the 
creditors of the Théatre Libre. We left Paris on the sixth of Sep- 
tember. For six weeks we were on the road, our receipts sometimes 
good, sometimes bad, as with all travelling companies. We met our 
bills as they came due, for Germany was profitable. But from Ger- 
many on I began to see that our impresario was not making money, 
and that he was worried. For eight days we were stalled in Aix-la- 
Chapelle. From there he dragged us to Milan, Turin and finally to 
Rome, where after a most brilliant first night at which we had the 
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bad judgment to give Blanchette—a peasant play quite unsuitable 
to the fashionable audience that filled the Teatro Valle from top 
to bottom—we were just about boycotted because of the violence of 
our repertory. Our impresario, more and more uneasy, no longer 
gave us our daily pay slips and finally announced one evening that 
he declined further responsibility and that he was leaving without us. 
It was disaster complete. 

And there ends the odyssey of the Théatre Libre; I had gone forth 
from my mansard in the rue de Dunkerke, seven years before, with 
forty cents in my pockets, to rehearse our first production. And now 
I found myself in Rome, with about the same sum, surrounded by 
some fifteen of my companions as discomfited as myself, with a 
hundred thousand francs of debts awaiting me in Paris, and no idea 
what we were to do next day. 


_— 
“~ 


/ 
) 
iN LD 
i \ 
M. Antoine Since 
(Guillaume). 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


HIS extract from an article by Lennox Robinson on the producer 
comes to us by way of the attractive bulletin of the Literary Theatre 
of Los Angeles, of which Frayne Williams is the director: 


“Why, taking our theatre as a whole, has it given birth to no great 
producer? ‘The answer comes to me at once: Too few people are inter- 
ested in the art of the theatre. This apathy runs through every class; 
the rich are as indifferent as the poor. If a rich man allows himself to 
become interested in the theatre to the extent of financing it, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred he expects to get every penny of his money back, 
and a decent percentage as well. If he puts £500 into a production of 
Hamlet, and never sees his money again, he talks of having ‘lost’ it. If 
he spent the same money on a picture or in travel he would use a different 
verb. As if one could ‘lose’ money on an art! I turn over the pages of 
a great book, dealing with the work of Max Reinhardt, and I read how 
he experimented with pageantry and a big theatre, how he experimented 
with a tiny theatre, then with a vast theatre again, how lavish, how 
prodigal his experiments were. I read of the popular success of certain 
productions; I am quite certain that others were failures; I am certain 
that he or someone ‘lost’ huge sums of money. But year after year 
someone was ready to risk this loss, and I know why, when I read that, 
‘Theatre-going is, for the Viennese, the centre around which their intel- 
lectual life revolves.’ The book makes me sick with envy. There is no 
use in our waiting until a public is evolved whose intellectual life will 
revolve round the theatre. A great repertory of dramatic literature is 
on our bookshelves and the players are ready and willing to play.” 


Even in America, where titles are supposed to add no grace to an artist 
which his artistry does not in itself achieve, there was a thrill of pleasure 
over the announcement that the King of England in his New Year's honor 
list had conferred the title of Dame, Grand Cross of the Order of the 
British Empire, on Ellen Terry. 


_The season in Prague has been so marked by failures that Dr. Ottokar 
Fischer, one of the best known of European critics, calls it after Andreyev’s 
ag The Season of the Seven Who Were Hanged—the authors being 
the martyrs. 
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Auditorium Floor Plan 


























Longitudinal Section 


Plans of the Theatre Guild’s New Theatre. Though C. Howard Crane, 
Kenneth Franzheim, and Charles H. Bettis, the architects for the Theatre 
Guild’s new home on West Fifty-Second Street, have made no striking inno- 
vations in their theatre plans they have handled the vexing problems of 
playhouse building in New York with unusual adroitness. Due to special 
concession of the building department the auditorium is higher than the 
three low steps demanded by the ordinance, and the Guild has used its 
street level for two large lounges as the ground plan shows. Entering at 
the vestibule the audience passes through the upper lounge, past the book 
shop, to the stairs that lead to the auditorium. Below stage are a large 
trap room, for trap machinery, and a sound and fire proof room where 
the dimmers are to be operated. The Auditorium Floor Plan shows the 
trimness of the handling of the offices, and the omission of the orchestra 
pit which separates actor and audience. The audience exits by two ramps 
and a flight of only five broad steps directly to Fifty-Second Street. The 
longitudinal section shows the unusual height of the stage, the studio above 
the auditorium, and the upward climb of the single balcony in the theatre. 
It will be noticed that boxes and even a definitely marked proscenium arch 
are omitted. The theatre has a capacity of nine hundred and fourteen. 
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That Broadway is the market-place for America’s plays and not the 
seed-bed for them is gradually penetrating into the thought and the work 
of dramatists all over the country. Probably most of the folk plays writ. 
ten by little theatre groups in various States, from Georgia to California, 
are worse plays, technically, than most Broadway plays today, but they 
contain the material and the spirit for better plays, and it is a pleasure 
almost every month to see some new group of folk players starting on 
their way. This time it is the University Players of Tucson with a bill 
of plays portraying Arizona life and tradition as a part of a repertory 
which includes, besides, Jessie Lynch Williams’ Why Marry?, Shaw's 
Candida and Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 


The Corn Exchange of Dorchester will go down into history for some 
thing more important than its business record. It is here that the Dor. 
chester Players, under the special patronage of Mr. Thomas Hardy, pro- 
duce the Hardy plays. It was for these players that Mr. Hardy wrote 
his dramatic version of Tristram of Lyonesse, and now it is to them that 
he concedes the first production of his dramatic version of Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles, written many years ago, but never played in this form. 
It is reported that Sybil Thorndyke has secured the rights to the profes- 
sional production of this version. 


German managers have undertaken not only to regulate the prices paid 
to actors but to limit them by agreement, not so much (they indicate) in 
order to cut acting salaries as to do away with the evils of the star system. 
In spite of some active protest most players are willing to concede the 
arrangement, even though $75 a night is the maximum allowed an actor, 
because it promises more permanent employment. It would, for instance, 
eliminate one of the recent and aggravating customs in Berlin to avoid 
paying large salaries, which is to employ stars of the first magnitude until 
a play has three or four weeks of success and the business of the part is 
well established and then to fill it in with clever and inexpensive imitators. 


If your children were brought up on the joys of the Bibliotheque Rose, 
with Sophie and La Petite Fille Modele and Jean-Qui-Grogne, and Jean- 
Qui-Rit and Les Deux Nigauds, and if you and they remember these 
creations of Madame la Comtesse de Ségur for the living quality that 
characters in plays usually assume much more than characters in books, 
you will be among those who are glad to know that the series has been 
dramatized and that they are being piayed for the little people of Paris 
at Thursday matinees. 
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Shaw is not limited to members of the English- 
Speaking Union for his public. St. Joan has found 
its way to the National Theatre in Prague (Theatre 
Arts, Vol. LX, p. 97), the Deutsches Theater in 
Berlin, the Teatr Polski in Warsaw and the Ka- 
merny Theatre in Moscow. Above, the fifth scene 
of St. Joan as Tairoft directed it in Moscow. Sol- 
diery and clergy are broadened into caricature by 
both actors and costumers. The stage is flanked 
with platforms which serve as benches or playing 
levels with equal ease, and it is backed with spin- 
dling wooden columns to suggest Gothic elevation. 
Platforms and columns are rearranged to change 
the scene. 











Mishkin 





The art of make-up works its transforming wonders 
in opera as well as in the theatre. Above, Lawrence 
Tibbett as himself and as Ford in Verdi's Falstaff. 
His impassioned singing of “E sogno? o realta” 
in the scene of jealousy between Falstaff and the 
tormented Ford led to an ovation lasting fifteen 
minutes, and a reputation made over-night. 














Jule 


The differences between these two sketches of Joseph Urban 
for the Inn in the James K. Hackett revival of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and the Inn in the Metropolitan Opera 
production of Falstaff show an interesting understanding 
of the varying demands of the theatre and of opera. In 
the Falstaff setting above a fine operatic enlargement is 
substituted for the intimacy of The Merry Wives setting 
below, entirely changing the quality, though the essentials 
are the same in both. 











Chesterton, like Shaw, is included in the reper- 
tory of the Kamerny Theatre, Moscow. His The 
Man Who Was Thursday has been translated and 
dramatized, winning no little success before Rus- 
sian audiences interested in the play and the man- 
ner of playing. This model for the setting de- 
signed by Alexander Vesnin gave Tairoff full op- 
portunity to handle the pursuits and chases of Ches- 
terton’s mystery story. Its scenic railway ramifi- 
cations are in line with the revolution Tairoft is 
working for in the theatre, and it represents a phase 
of the Soviet fondness for a completely structural 
stage. 
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THE FLATTERING WORD 


The Flattering Word and Other One-Act Plays, by George Kelly. 
Little, Brown and Company: Boston. 


HERE are two kinds of printed plays, those published before and 

those after the fact—of production. This group of one-acters 
by George Kelly is very decidedly in the latter category, for the 

plays have not only been produced, but widely and successfully produced 
in vaudeville circuits in the United States and Canada. Interest in them 
centres, therefore, not in their potential dramatic possibilities, but in the 
absorbing question of why they so effectively hit the fancy of the very 
large public which applauded them. The answer lies, perhaps, in their 
very titles: we all long for a Flattering Word, we all have a Weak Spot, 
the psychologists tell us that intrinsically we are all like Poor Aubrey, who 
is none other than The Show-Off of later fame. The human bond is there, 
and, in addition, the human medium, the setting which reproduces as nearly 
as possible the very form and mold of the average spectator’s life. These 
are true comedies of American manners, not very witty, rather dull, sin- 
gularly undramatic, occasionally comic, yet conveying just that heighten- 
ing iF ealoce, just that concentration of emotion that gives the spectator 
the sense of richness and release which is the role of art. In The Flat- 
tering W ord the actor Tesh remarks: “The one compliment that has never 
failed” is to “‘tell any man, woman or child that he should be on the stage, 
—and you'll find him quite as susceptible as a cat is to catnip.” In these 
plays each member of the audience receives that flattering word; he sees 
himself, his house, his wife, his neighbor actually on the stage, made 
glamorous by that eminence, by the golden glow of foot-lights. He likes 
it, he laughs inordinately; where the satire penetrates, he lays it to his 
neighbors’ foibles, where romance shines it is his own. He is for the 
moment one with the immortals. Mr. Kelly does not always succeed in 
holding his mirror up to nature in such a way as to give back an effective 
reflection. Smarty’s Party conveys no sense of reality to excuse its dull- 
ness. Poor Aubrey is more of a burlesque than its famous successor, The 
Show-Off, and therefore less of a “transcript from life,” as Mr. Kelly 
calls his later play. In this volume the author gives minute and careful 
directions as to the movement and action of his characters, as well as 
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detailed descriptions of their clothes, surroundings and mental attributes, 
all of which will make it extremely useful for the small producer and 
player. ROSAMOND GILpkr, 


TRAGEDY 


Tragedy, by W. Macneile Dixon. Edward Arnold and Company: 
London. 

An admirably suggestive treatise is this on Tragedy by Professor Dixon 
of the University of Glasgow, which is sure to repay the effort of reading 
made necessary by its obscurity of style, by the curiously involved and 
ponderous sentences that weigh it down. Not a book for the general, but 
emphatically a book for those to whom it is dedicated, all who love great 
men and their speculations. The author is a paradox—a learned scholar 
who is yet free from the scholar’s dry-as-dust nemesis, pedantry; a Scotch 
professor in love with beauty, and in love, too, with what he calls “so 
exalted an adventure as life,’’ a man not to be imprisoned in a formula. 
A notable book results from the attempt of such a one to solve the problem 
of the pleasure derived from pain, the enjoyment a tragedy gives to the 
spectator. The problem as he propounds it involves more than the 
enigma of tragedy; it touches the central enigma of human life, and one 
closes the book not only with a deepened vision of what tragic poetry 
is, but also with a quickened sense that even if tragedy is in the very stuff 
that life is made of, gente est nostre bataille. 

EpitH HamiILton. 


ERNEST NEWMAN’S WAGNER 


Wagner as Man and Artist, by Ernest Newman. Alfred A. Knopf: 
New York. 

“The subject of Wagner is inexhaustible,” wrote Ernest Newman in 
the preface of the first (English) edition of his Magner as Man and 
Artist, his third book on the same subject. “And,” he added, “I am 
defiant enough to refuse to pledge myself not to repeat the offense in 
another ten years.” The ten years have rolled around, and with them has 
come a revised and in important aspects new American edition of the 
same work. Eminently readable, from cover to cover, and giving further 
evidence of the fascinating power over the imagination exerted by 
Wagner’s protean and gigantic figure, this volume presents the subject 
with a freshness of enthusiasm that is at once communicated to the reader. 
Newman is not only a keenly analytical student of music and the allied 
arts, he has a brilliant style and abundant wit that serve to vivify the 
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presentment. The portrait is drawn firmly and in the main with judicial 
restraint and discernment. Wagnerites of the last generation would be 
shocked, perhaps, at some of the comments on the personal idiosyncrasies 
of their idol—his “notorious laxity of principle with respect to money 
matters,” “his frequent irascibility and rudeness,” “his moral littleness,” 
his passion for self-justification. But who shall say that their partisan 
zeal produced as fascinating a portrait as that from Mr. Newman’s pen? 

The author is most lucid in his balancing of the pros and cons of 
Wagner’s theories and practice in art. ‘He is no philosopher; he is 
simply a perplexed and tortured human soul and a magnificent musical 
instrument,” Newman says. In a few paragraphs he shows how the 
musician in Wagner dominated him and frustrated his attempt to bring 
the arts of poetry, drama, acting and stagecraft into combination with 
music in a new art form, that of the music drama. 

“All Wagner’s greatest works regarded from the standpoint of the 
twentieth century are hardly more than magnificent attempts to find a 
compromise between drama and music. At times the compromise works 
admirably; at others there is perceptible friction. This dilemma is the 
one that has confronted every composer of opera since the day when opera 
was invented. Poetry and music are not the living sisters that the fancy of 
the literary man would make them out to be; they are rival goddesses, 
very jealous and intolerant of each other. . . . If Wagner failed in his 
struggle with the musical-dramatic form, it was the failure of a Titan 
in a struggle that only a Titan would have ventured upon.” 

Lewis M. Isaacs. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Storm, by C. K. Munro. Collins: London. 

It is a very amusing thing that Mr. Munro has done with his new play. 
Storm might be said to be a remaking of the material of 4t Mrs. Beam’s, 
a revamping of the characters, but that would not at all do justice to the 
facts. At Mrs. Beam’s was a moderately good conversational play with 
one remarkably good character who stood out against the background of 
the boarding house like a bit of crystal. Miss Shoe was worthy of a 
better play, and Mr. Munro has tried to create one for her. He has 
pushed his boarding house one step up in the social scale and made it a 
watering place. He has pushed Miss Shoe high enough to make her, as 
Miss Gee, willing to prove that there were no bow legs underneath her 
short skirts. He has heightened her color and her dialogue and her aim 
and, remarkably enough, he has not spoiled her in the least. He has done 
something else even more amusing, or which seems so to a person who 
saw Mr. Dennis Eadie charmingly walking through the part of the Blue- 
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beard hero of dt Mrs. Beam’s not as Bluebeard, but as Mr. Dennis Eadie, 
the handsome gentleman actor who delights the ladies. In Storm, Mp 
Dennis Eadie comes to life as Dennis Welsh, the tenor, really a good little 
bit of theatrical humor. As for Storm, the heroine of the play, and as 
for the play itself, they are actors’ material. What the stage has made of 
them in London it is interesting to see, in Mr. Dukes’ notes on the London 
season; what our own players will do we may see in The Actors’ Theatre 
production. 


Costuming a Play, by Elizabeth B. Grimball and Rhea Wells. The 
Century Company: New York and London. 

No one who has had to answer the questions of beginners in regard 
to stage and costume design and lighting will quarrel with the alphabetical 
simplicity of the Inter-Theatre Arts handbook, Costuming a Play, by 
Elizabeth B. Grimball, with designs by Rhea Wells. The book contains 
fact upon fact concerning the line, color and texture of costumes, from 
the days of the Assyrians to the Civil War. It has chapters on dyeing 
and making and lighting, all exceedingly elemental, but clear and making 
their points with the aid of designs which illustrate the changes in the 
typical costumes of each period in relation to social caste. The book 
could well have been better written without affecting its simplicity; the 
designs might easily have had more quality without losing their type value, 
But the material and the form will make the book useful to so many people 
that it is not worth while quarreling with its limitations. 


The Dance in Education, by Agnes L. Marsh and Lucile Marsh. 4.8. 
Barnes & Co.: New York. 

The Dance in Education should be very useful to teachers and students 
of the dance because it contains all the material required for presentation, 
not only the complete music of every dance used, but an outline of the 
choreography, a descriptive account of the method and all necessary stage 
directions. The book is in the form of a series of lessons in the study of 
natural movement, musical interpretation, etc. A valuable bibliography of 
books on the dance and of related material in the other arts supplements 
the work. 


The Vegetable, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. Charles Scribner's Sons: New 
York. 

A farce, half dream, half serio comic reality, from the dashing pen of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald holds many smiles and a fair sprinkling of satire. 
Though cast in the form of a play, The Vegetable does not present itself 
very seriously as theatric material. Author and reader enjoy themselves 
hugely, but there is scarcely material for the more solid presentation of 
actor to audience. 
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A setting by Herman Rosse for Mandragola, a 
comedy of manners of 15th century Italy credited 
in its original form to Machiavelli, the philosopher 
of statecraft, and now made into an opera with 
music by Waghalter of the Charlottenburg opera 
and an American book by Alfred Kreymborg. It 
will be the first production of the Little Opera Com- 
pany of America. 
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Books 


Vocal—Dramatic an 





Drama Book Shop, Inc. 


SEND FOR NEW LIST—T-1 


29 West 47th Street, New York City 





Lucy Feagin Studio 


Dramatic Art 
STAGE, OPERA, PUBLIC SPEAKING 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 








Catering 





Madame Eva 


Formerly with the original Louis Sherry 
French Chocolates, Petits-Fours, Glaces. 


— 
Mary Stuart 


Dramatic coach and teacher of expression. 
Specialist in voice culture and diction, 


819-825 Carnegie Hall, N. Y., Circle 3467 














35 W. 58th St., N. Y. Plaza 8526 
Costumes Manuscript Specialists 
Costumes TAMS Music 


Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


COSTUMES 
FOR HIRE 


Send list of requirements for estimate 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 








Lighting Equipment 





Display Stage Lighting Co., Inc. 
334 West 44th Street 


Longacre 9210. New York City 


Miss M. Brandao 
Calvin Johnston, Author—Zoe Akins, Playwright 
—Henry W. Fisher, Author, and other prominent 
clients. Professional script, plays, novels. 
__ 47 W. 42nd St. (Rm. 521) Longacre 6171 
Telephone Ashland 7448 NOTARY PUBLIC 
Harry E. Clark 
ALL TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPTS 
M ULTIGRAPHIRN 
“OF THE BETTER GRADE” 


NEW YORK 





1019 Flatiron Building 
Elsie Derber 


MANUSCRIPT SPECIALIST—DICTAPHONE OPERATOR 
‘An experienced typist with th 





rough understands 


ing of dramatic manuscript technique.” 
331 Madison Avenue 
Room 607 


Murray Hill 1536 
Plas 2 8 <a 











Restaurant 





The Russian Inn 


Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner, Supper. 
Decorations by Boris Artzybasheff. 


33 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. Fitzroy 6567 


The Cabin 
“One of New York's most popular Tea-Rooms”’ 
Luncheon—Afternoon Tea—Dinner 
Real SOUTHERN Cooking, adds much to 


Theatre Party. 


56 West 49th St. Bryant 2675 


Florence Aten Ives 


Stenographer, Typist, Notary Public. 
TRANSLATIONS—all languages: Multigraphing. 


342 Madison Ave. 
(Opp. Biltmore) Vand. 9516-4912 





Carrie S. Koch 
Manuscript Specialist 


“‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” “Beggar on Horseback,” 
“Meet the Wife” and other successes. 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 





Shopping Commissions 








NEW YORK Ladye Lovelace PARIS 
CONSULTING DESIGNER 

Expert SHOPPING SERVICE, specializing in Boudoir 

Luxuries; Hand-made Imported Laces, Novelties 


108 E. 56th Appointments: Plaza 2312 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





Oscar F. Bernner 
107 West 46th St., New York City 








G. Shindhelm 
144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 








National Letter Company 


ELIZABETH HAMM, PRES. 


Typing—Plays and Manuscripts 


1416 B’way (Cor. 39th St.) Penn. 4141 





MULTIGRAPHING MI MEOGRAPHING 


Florence S. Newfield 
Recommended by Mary E. Hamilton, Author ot 
“The Police Woman’—Capt. G. Williams, Lee 
turer—Joseph Gollomb, Detective Story Writer 


303 Fifth Ave. (Room 1815) Cal. 0029 | 





Stephany & Co. 
Plays, Parts, Scenarios, Novels, ete. 


133 West 44th Street Bryant 8779 
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Schools 





— 


Mile. Rita La Chappelle 


STAGE, CLASSIC, MODERN DANCING 
MORNING AND EVENING CLASSES 


149W.57thSt.,N.Y.C. Circle 1243 





Alys Bentley—Michio Itow 
SCHOOL FOR THE DANCE 
Studios 60 and 61, Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 2329 New York 





NEW YORK STUDIO NELLE APPOINTMENTS 
300 west 58TH sT. cotuMBus 9545 
Former Imperial Russian Ballet Master, late with 
Pavlowa Company. Beginners, advanced profes- 
sional classes, with special attention to children 
and teachers, in mastering, bar work, combinations, 
character and acrobatic technique. 





Spanish Dancing Studio 


Personal instruction by 


AURORA ARRIAZA 


637 Madison Ave. (Cor. 59th Street) 
Regent 7348. 














Ruth Mary Keyes 
DANCING 
As mind and soul find beauty through the body” 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
N. Y. City (1425 Broadway) Penn. 2634 














ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL 


AUSTRIA—GERMAN Y—AMERICA 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR EQUAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF BODY AND MIND 
WILL CONDUCT ITs 
SUMMER-SCHOOL 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
FROM MAY TO OCTOBER AT 


PALACE KLESSEHEIM 
SALZBURG—AUSTRIA 


SUBJECTS: DANCING, MUSIC, DRAWING 
LANGUAGES SWIMMING 


ALL INFORMATION WILL BE GIVEN BY MISS GERTRUD 
DRUECK, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ELIZABETH DUNCAN 
SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 

17 WEST 86TH ST., N. Y. CITY. TEL. SCHUYLER 3720 














Since making my first portrait 
drawing for Mr. Alexander 
Woollcott two years ago, our 
Dramatic Editors and Publicity 


Directors have been most appre- 


ciative. 





Private sittings by appointment 
— Bryant 7625 —or portrait 
sketches made from photographs, 
adding individuality and charm. 


Informal Exhibition of 
originals, held from March 
First to Fifteenth—three to 
six, at my studio, Sixty- 
nine West Forty-sixth. 


Walter Hampden in “Othello,” 
printed on Japan paper (8x10), 
sent gratis upon request. 


Similar reproductions of John 
Barrymore, Jane Cowl, Kather- 
ine Cornell and many other 
actors soon to be published in 
portfolio form. 
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DENISHAWN 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE, a_ quarterly 
review devoted to the art of the dance. Two 

dollars by the year, fifty cents a copy. 
KATHARANE EDSON, Director 
327 West 28th Street New York City 
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Myra Jane Wilcoxon 


SCHOOL OF BALLET, PANTOMIME 
AND PLASTIQUE 


637 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


“Miss Wilcoxon is a young artist of a 
distinctly original talent.” New York 
Tribune. 


Regent 7568 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama .. Music .. Dance 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


WINTER TERM, September 2nd to June 13th. 
SUMMER TERM, June 24th to August th. 


Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James, Play Acting and 
Staging. 
E. A. Crawford, Phonetics, 
Literature. 
Sylvia Tell, Dancing. 
3erthe Poncy Dow and Wallace Dow, Dalcroge 
Eurythmics. 
Mark Tobey and Irene Ewing Davis, 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, 


Write for Catalog. 
Scholarships to talented students. 


Margaret Diction ond 


Design. 
Director. 





CARTER-WADDELL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


Private and Class Instruction 


Ballet, Oriental, Acrobatic, Interpre- 
tive, Russian, Buck, Stage Step. 


Dances composed for Professionals 
and Amateurs. Vaudeville Acts Ar- 
ranged. Teachers’ Course. 

18 West 72nd St., New York City 
Endicott 4188 








ANDALUSIAN ACADEMY 
of DANCING 


Juan de Beaucaire, Director 
(“El Flamenco” ) 

Specializing in native Tango Argentino and 
Spanish Dances. Fado Portuguaize 
featured. 

Authentic Nautch, Oriental, and South 
Sea Islands Dances. 

Ballet technique taught—special attention 
given to beginners. 

Castanet playing easily mastered through 
the BEAUCAIRE Method. 


173 Madison Ave., (34th St.) Ashland 2059 


The Laboratory 
Theatre 


139 Macdougal St. 


The 
a working 
under the direction 


Richard Boleslawsky 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 
Prospectus upon request Telephone Spring 2759 
Five Scholarships Available for Men 


New York 


Theatre combines 
school 


Laboratory 
theatre and a 
of 








ELSY FINDLAY 


Authorized Teacher of DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
and Specialist in 

Movement and Modern Pantomime 

from inhibitions through Rhythmic 
Movement 

of muscular activity through 
Movement 

Freepom of expression in movement through 


Pantomime 
Address: 67 East 59th Street, New York 
Summer 


Regent 7619 
Courses during June and 
Ciasses meet at 
j h 


¢ East sth St. 
“The American actor has got become aware of 
his body if he is ever going to - it and its 
movements an eloquent mt oot rd face and 


voice.’ KENNETH WAC ‘GOWAN 


Plastic 
FREEDOM 


FREEDOM Plastic 


July 





THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


7 East 42np St., New York 


WANTED 


Vol. III, No. 4 (Oct., 1919) 


We will $5.00 a copy 


pay 








ng to Adi 


In writs 


ertisers please 


mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 














